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Supt. Dineen Contends 
Competitive Rating 
Would Be Disastrous 





Telis Senate Committee Antitrust 
Act Application Would In- 
jure Small Insurers 


BACKS STATE REGULATION 








Says Experience Demonstrates Uni- 
formity of Policies and Rates 


Is Desirable 





Insurance 
Dineen of 


Vigorous statements by 
Superintendent Robert E. 
New York in defense of the system of 
state regulation of the fire insurance 
business, made when speaking before 
the Senate Judiciary Committee in 
Washington last Saturday, are being 
widely commended in fire insurance cir- 
cles. The Superintendent debated with 
Senator O’Mahoney of Wyoming, mem- 
ber of the committee and opponent to 
the Bailey-Van Nuys bill which was 
the subject of the hearing, and stood 
his ground firmly against all attacks 
by the Administration Senator. This 
bill would hold insurance does not come 
under provisions of the Federal anti- 
trust acts. 

Most of the questioning of Superin- 
tendent Dineen was conducted by Sen- 
ator O’Mahoney who was seeking in- 
formation on problems of interstate 
rating and the operations of the Inter- 
state Underwriters Board. The Superin- 
tendent told the committee, headed by 
Senator Pat McCarran of Nevada, that 
“the minute you get into applying the 
provisions of the antitrust laws to the 
Insurance business and allow unre- 
stricted competition to take place, that 
in my judgment is the most effective 
means to drive the small people out of 
the insurance business.” 


Defends Uniformity 
Telling Senator O’Mahoney that he 


1s thoroughly conversant with the Fed- 
eral antitrust acts and their history 
Superintendent Dineen declared that 
“unrestricted competition is bad eco- 
nomics.” He referred to the Federal 
indictment against the South-Eastern 
Underwriters Association in Georgia be- 
cause the companies use uniform and 
standard policy terms and conditions. 


are being exposed to criminal 
‘ution for doing that. In our state 
quire it. We think so much of 

m and standard policy terms that 

We scrutinize policies of all companies 
ke sure they are alike.” This is 
hing, he continued, which experi- 


(Continued on Page 18) 
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INSURANCE COMPANY + LAW UNION 





THINGS 


IMPLICITY will be the most impor- 

tant factor in keynoting the design 
of post-war homes ... and all the extra 
gadgets and superfluous trimmings will 
become as obsolete as grandma’s rocker. 

It won’t be a case so much of differ- 
ent homes but of better homes: of new 
wiring devices . . . of air conditioning 
. . . of lots of glass to enable the sun 
and light to seep in... of all the con- 
veniences we have dreamed of for years. 


In the same manner, London and Lancashire Group is a firm believer in simplified 
contracts—broad, unified policies to provide insured with more complete PROTEC- 
TION without gaps at lower rates wherever possible. 


London & Lancashire 
5 RO U P 


THE LONDON & LANCASHIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. « ORIENT 
& ROCK INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, LTD. * SAFEGUARD INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
STANDARD MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. (FirRE DEPARTMENT) 
LONDON & LANCASHIRE INDEMNITY COMPANY OF AMERICA 


LANCASHIRE 
GROUP 
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father of the Friend. 








Friend. 





WILLIAM H. KINGSLEY 
Chairman of the Board 





The Admiral and a 


of Sylvania 


When in 1681 William Penn was granted the land for the 
Province of Pennsylvania, it was in payment of the debt of £16,000 
King Charles II had owed to Admiral Sir William Penn, late 


William Penn, Proprietor and Governor of the new Province 
thus founded, wished to have it called New Wales, “being as this 
a pretty hilly country,” and when refused then wanted it called 
Sylvania, because of the woodlands. But the King chose Pennsyl- 
vania, “a name the King would give it in honor of my father. . . 
nor could twenty guineas move the under secretary to vary the 
name; for I feared lest it should be looked on as a vanity in me, 
and not as a respect in the King, as it truly was, to my father, 
whom he often mentions with praise.” 


Thus the University of Pennsylvania in its turn might have 
been “the University of Sylvania,” but instead was named for the 
State which was named for the Admiral. 


The Penn Mutual was named for the Admiral’s son, William 
Penn, for the reason that the Philadelphians of 1847 regarded 
mutual life insurance as an expression of the spirit of the great 


1944—Tercentenary of the Birth of William Penn—1644 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


JOHN A. STEVENSON 
President 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 














Senate Committee Has 
Taft Pension Trust 
Amendment Hearing 


Says If Contributions Test Could 
Remedy Tax Avoidance He 
Would Be in Favor of It 


SOME INSURANCE MEN TALK 
M. M. Goldstein, E. M. Klein, A. S. 


Hansen Present Views; Fixed 
Contributions Limits Expected 


proposed 





Taft’s amendment 
relative to discrimination and integration 


Senator 


features of Pension Trusts was subject 
of a hearing in Washington Friday be- 
fore Senate Finance committee’s sub- 
committee, of which Senator George L. 
Radcliffe of Maryland is 
Senator Taft asked questions of many 
They included Arthur 


D. Charony of Kennecott Copper Corpo- 


chairman. 
of the speakers. 


ration, who is chairman of a uniform 
committee of forty companies $3,000 and 
over salary type of plans; Robert S. 
Gordon, attorney for National Dairy 
Products Corporation; Meyer M. Gold- 
Planning Co., 
New York; Eugene M. Klein, North- 
western Mutual Life, Cleveland; and 
Arthur S. Hansen, consulting actuary, 


stein, president Pension 


Chicago. 

Senator Taft’s Amendment 
Taft’s 
follows: 


Senator proposed amendinent 
reads as 
Section 165 (a) of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code is hereby amended by in- 
serting at the end of the first sentence 
a comma and the words “and in deter- 
mining whether a plan is discrimina- 
tory the Commissioner shall only 
consider the relative benefits to those 
included in the plan, and shall in no 
way consider the amount of other 
characteristics of the benefits received 
under the Social Security Act or 
otherwise by employes excluded from 
the plan under the authority herein 
conferred. 

“Section 162(d) (1) (B) of the Rev- 
enue Act of 1942 shall be amended to 
read as follows: 

“(B) Such a plan shall be con- 
sidered as satisfying the requirements 
of Section 165(a) (3), (4), (5) and (6) 
for the period beginning with the be- 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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Plus Personality 


WHEN YOU ENCOUNTER two equally worthy citizens on the eight-fifteen 


you ride with one instead of the other because you like his personality better. 


Because our personality happens to please some agents, they ride with us to 


ee eee 


the destination of successful careers as life underwriters. 


There are a lot of things on the John Hancock’s record our agents stick 
out their chests about, such as our age and prestige, our training methods, our 
policies and services. Off the record is our “personality rating.” We like to 


think it is the plus factor which makes our agents so happy to go along with us. 








LiFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
oF Boston, MASSACHUSETTS 
GUY W. COX, President 


EIGHTY-TWO YEARS IN BUSINESS - INSURANCE IN FORCE $6,438,540,577 ON 7,000,000 POLICYHOLDERS 
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Principles of Life Insurance Company Home Office 


Harry J. Volk, Second Vice President Prudential, Tells Life 
Office Management Association Conference at Cincinnati 
Of Basis of Efficient Department and Personnel Set-Up 


The 1944 Spring conference of Life 
Office Management Association meeting 


in ¢ nati, May 26-7 discussed the 
war-time problems of home offices of life 
companies with comments as well on 
future administration plans. General 
chairman of conference was Harry J. 
Volk, second vice president, Prudential, 
who chairman of LOMA war and 


post-war planning committee. President 
of LOMA is Edmund Fitzgerald, vice 
president of Northwestern Mutual Life. 
Chairmen of sessions were Mr. Fitz- 
verald, Mr. Volk and George W. Skil- 
ton, ¢ pip sewn Connecticut General. 
One features of conference was an 
ele | Mr. Volk on “Life Insurance 
Company  Cemaeniion.” in which he dis- 
cussed common factors of organization, 
levels of authority, departmentalization, 
personalization, types of organization, 
methods of departmentalization and gave 
twelve principles of effective organiza- 
tion management. 
Departmentalization 

Discussing methods of departmentali- 
zation he said they are on three basic 
plans: the functional, the product and 
the regional, 

In the life insurance business, we have 
all three types of departmentalization. 
Functional departmentalization most 
often typifies a natural division of ex- 
ecutive responsibility and is illustrated 
in our companies by the placing of the 
responsibility for valuation on the Ac- 
tuary, the responsibility for legal opera- 
tions on the General Counsel, the re- 
sponsibility for medical underwriting on 
the Medical Director, and so on. 
Product departmentalization is illus- 
trated by the establishment of an Or- 
dinary insurance department, an Indus- 
trial insurance department and an 
Accident and Health insurance depart- 
ment within the same company. 
Regional departmentalization is illus- 
trated by the allocation of insurance 
sales and conservation in a certain num- 
ber of stz ites, or a territory, to a single 
departmental unit and another group of 
States or a territory to a second de- 
partmental unit. 

Effective departmentalization of a life 
insurance company, as in all other or- 
ganizations, requires the definite assign- 
ment of responsibility, the granting of 
authority and a plan of strict account- 
ability. In the case of regional depart- 
menta lization, the difficulties presented 
in operating an organization harmoni- 
ously are not so difficult as those 
Presented in the case of product de- 


Nartmentalization; and in neither the 
case of regional or product departmen- 
talization are the difficulties presented 
aS creat as they are in the case of 
lunctional departmentalization. Actually, 
the major departmentalization in a life 


ce company is generally func- 
The sub-departmentalization may 
»e product and the final depart- 
zation regional. The purpose of 
‘Partmentalization is to specialize ex- 
activity to simplify the task of 
; agement and to make practicable 
4 Prover delegation of authority and 
responsibility, 


Twelve Principles of Effective Organiza- 
tion Management 

Mt Volk said there were twelve prin- 
Pe f effective organization manage- 
He described them. 

- rst of these principles has to do 
ha pan of executive authority. Ef- 
be Supervision varies with the num- 


individuals supervised. It ob- 


viously would be unwise to attempt to 
state arbitrarily the number of subor- 
dinates that represents the span of con- 
trol of a single executive. However, we 
do know that in most successful or- 
ganizations, the number of men whose 
activities may be effectively coordinated, 


controlled and supervised by a_ single 
individual is rarely more than ten. It 
generally is felt that the higher we go 


levels of management in an or- 
the fewer should be the num- 


in the 
ganization, 








The Life Office Management Associa- 
tion held its spring conference in Cin- 
cinnati Friday and Saturday of last 
week devoted to the timely subject of 
“Critical war-time problems—suggested 
solutions and future plans.” General 
chairman was Harry J. Volk, second vice 
president The Prudential, who also de- 
livered an address. Among session 
chairmen were, Edmund litzgerald, vice 
president Northwestern Mutual; George 
W. Skilton, comptroller Connecticut 
General. Officers of the Association are, 
president, Edmund _ Fitzgerald; 
president, Lloyd K. Crippen, vice presi- 
dent and actuary, Acacia Mutual; ex- 
ecutive secretary, Frank L. Rowland; 
associate secretary L. Woodward. 








ber of people reporting to a_ single 
executive. This opinion is based on the 
theory that the higher levels in the or- 
ganization are more complex and difficult 
in their handling and the personalities 
of those whose efforts are being coordi- 
nated and controlled are more difficult 
to cope with than are those at the lower 
levels. However, abilities of executives 
in the higher levels generally are greater 
than are those in the lower levels and, 
consequently, their span of effective 
control may be just as great in this more 
complex field as the span of effective 
control of a lesser executive in a less 
complex field. An executive’s span of 


vice, 


control is subject to limitations in time, 
in knowledge, energy and _ personality. 
Failure to recognize these limitations 
may result in inadequate direction and 
coordination of subordinates’ activities. 
Let us state then as the first principle 
of sound organization for a life insur- 
ance company that the span of an ex- 
ecutive’s authority should be limited to 
the number of subordinates which such 
executive can effectively direct, coordi- 
nate and control. 

The second principle of sound organ- 
ization is that lines of communication 
(or reference) should be as direct or 
short as possible. Another way of ex- 
pressing this is to say that the number 
of levels of authority in the organization 
should be kept at an absolute essential 


minimum. In an organization of 30,000 
people, six or seven levels of authority 
ordinarily should be adequate. If fewer 


levels are practicable by reason of the 
nature and size of the organization, 
then the number of levels should be ac- 
cordingly restricted. The U. S. Army 
is an excellent example of minimum 
levels of communication and authority in 
an organization of millions of persons 
Short lines of reference permit of speed 
in obtaining decisions, while long and 
cumbersome lines of reference mean loss 
at each level and result in delay, con- 
fusion and inefficiency. 

The third principle is that responsibil- 
ity for action and authority to act 
should be placed in as low a level of 
the organization’s structure as is pos- 
sible considering the stated functions of 
each level. To avoid complicating the 
problems of job evaluation in the lower 
levels, we avoid combining in the same 
job, work requiring a high degree of 
skill and work requiring lesser degrees 
of skill. Too often many of our ex- 
ecutives holding positions in the higher 
levels of authority in our organizations 
fail to delegate authority for handling 
work which properly belongs in lower 
levels, and instead insist upon attempt- 


R. R. Coombs on Filling Post-War Jobs 


Discussing post-war jobs in home offi- 
ces to provide work for possible surplus 
personnel, Ralph R. Coombs, assistant 
to the president of Massachusetts 
Mutual, told the Life Office Manage- 
ment Association at its meeting in Cin- 
cinnati last week, that doubtless most 
companies have certain types of work 
which have accumulated during the 
period of help shortage which will need 
to be accomplished when opportunity af- 
fords. This is one kind of work that 
will absorb surplus personnel. Concern- 
ing the reemployment of returning ser- 
vice employes, Mr. Coombs said: 

“It is extremely important to assess 
the method of placing in effect such 
measures as will be available to us in 
the reabsorption of this returning per- 
sonnel. Not the least of these considera- 
tions is the psychological effect upon the 
returning employe of the manner in 
which he or she is reinducted. It would 
be extremely unfortunate from a morale 
standpoint to have anv returning vet- 
eran re-enter our organization and 
receive the initial impression that he or 
she was not actually needed and that 
the first work assignment was a make- 
shift arrangement to put them on the 
payroll. This indicates that we should 


give very substantial attention to the 
manner of the reinduction of the ser- 
vice connected employe into our organ- 
ization. There should be every evidence 
that careful thought and attention has 
been given to the provision for the re- 
employment and that the services of the 
returning employe are welcome and have 
been carefully planned for. 

“T have been giving considerable 
thought to the desirability of providing 
organized facility for refresher courses 
in the general fundamentals of our busi- 
ness, adapted to the status of the in- 
dividual employe and the extent of his 


or her previous experience with the 
company. 
“The employment situation in my own 


company discloses that there is not a 
preponderance of inexperienced and 
junior employes among the group who 
will be returning to us after the war. 
In fact, because most of our employes 
in the service are males and because of 
our policy of advancing our male em- 
ployes as rapidly as possible during the 
past ten years, the majority of our re- 
turning male employes will be of a fairly 
senior status, with respect to whom very 
simple types of routine work would be 


(Continued on Page 9) 








Organization 


HARRY J. VOLK 


ing to do everything themselves. The 
recognition of the necessity for dele- 
gation of authority is practically as oid 
as history itself. 

The third principle of organization, 
therefore, is that those at the executive 
level should give advice and counsel and 
make decisions on executive functions, 
but should require the managerial level 
to make decisions on all matters within 
the limit of authority delegated to them. 


Where Single Group Is Necessary 


The fourth principle is that in depart- 
mentalizing an organization, natural, 
closely coordinated activities should be 
placed in a single group. Failure so to 
departmentalize activities results in fric- 
tion, in excessive waste of executive time 
and general inefficiency. The problems 
of coordination in bringing about a har- 
monious operation can be minimized if 
proper, thoughtful attention is given to 
allocation of functions by departments. 

The fifth principle is that there should 
be a clear statement of the functions 
at each level of authority and a clear 
statement of the _ resnonsibility and 
authority of every person in the ex- 
ecutive, managerial or supervisory level. 
There is probably no single factor more 
greatly impairing executive morale or 
effective action than the failure to ob- 
serve this fundamental principle. When 
the responsibilities and authorities of 
persons holding positions in any of the 
levels of organization structure are not 
clearly defined, there results, on the one 
hand, overlapping, tension and friction, 
and on the other, a possible complete 
overlooking of an important function and 
the building up of no-man’s lands. 


Authority to Make Decisions 


The sixth principle of organization is 
that authority to make decisions should 
be vested as near as possible to the 
point of original action. This principle 
is very important, particularly in connec- 
tion with our branch office operation. 
In allocating work hetween home office 
and branch offices in the life insurance 
business, there has heen a tendency to 
maintain meticulous detailed controls in 
the home office. On some types of op- 
erations this is essential, but in a great 
number of operations, policy manuals 
furnished to a competent branch office 


(Continued on Page 9) 
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Wm. D. Ireland On Board 
Of State Mutual Life 


PROMINENT WORCEST’ R BANKER 





C. Claflin Young, State Mutual Director 
Put on Company’s Finance Com- 
mittee; Their Careers 





William D. Ireland, president of Wor- 
cester County Trust Co, is a new di- 
rector of the State Mutual Life, filling 
the vacancy caused by death of Warren 
\. Whitney. C. Claflin Young, a direc- 
tor of State Mutual, has been elected a 
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C. CLAFLIN YOUNG 


member of company’s finance committee 
on which Mr. Whitney also served. 
A Maine man, Mr. Ireland was gradu- 


ated from Bowdoin College. In the first 
World War he served overseas. After 
experience in banking in Portland, Me., 


he became a vice president of National 





Rhoades Talks to LOMA 


At the Cincinnati conference of Life 
Office Management Association _ last 
week, H. L. Rhoades, personnel officer, 
Metropolitan Life, disc ussed the devel- 
opment of his company’s military offer, 
arrangements which company makes 
when its people leave to enter the serv- 
discussed the company’s new de- 
allowance; talked of post-war 
relating to re- -employment 
and other subjects of simi- 


ices; 
pendency 
problems as 
of veterans, 
lar interest. 


TEXAS CONFERENCE. ‘SPEAKERS 
Additional speakers slated to address 
the three-day war conference of the 


Texas Association of Life Underwriters, 
to be held in Dallas, June 12-14, are 
EK. B. Stevenson, executive vice presi- 


Life & Accident; Cecil 
Volunteer State Life; 


dent, National 
W. oods, pre side nt, 


and Paul Jackson, Dallas attorney. Pre- 
viously announced’ speakers include 
Herbert A. Hedges, president, National 
Association; Edward James Dore, Berk- 
shire Life, Detroit; and Jul B. Bau- 
mann, Pacific Mutual Life, Houston. 
Robert M. White, Jefferson Standard 
Life, Dallas, is general chairman. 


ASSOCIATION CHANGES NAME 


The Virginia State Corporation Com- 
mission has issued a charter amendment 
to the Norfolk-Portsmouth Life Insur- 
ance Underwriters Association, chang- 
ing its name to the Norfolk Life Under- 
writers Association. Douglas F. Robert- 
son is president. 


ELECT GEO. FIELD PRESIDENT 
George Field, Travelers, has been 
elected Beye of Oklahoma “ As 
sociation of Life Underwriters. Edgar 
Van Cleef, National Life of Vermont, 
and Tom B. Reed, Great Southern, are 
vice 


presidents. 





IRELAND 


WILLIAM D. 


Rockland Bank of Boston, and eight 
years later was elected president of 
Worcester County Trust Co. He is a 
member of executive committee of Com- 
mittee for Economic Development of 
Worcester; is a director of Wyman- 
Gordon Co., Worcester Street Railway 
Co. and Worcester County Electric Co. 
He belongs to Reserve City Bankers 
Association and Bankers Committee of 
the New England Council and is a trus- 
tee of Bowdoin College and of Worces- 
ter County Institution for Savings. 

Mr. Young was elected a director of 
State Mutual in 1935. He is president 
of Claflin Sumner Coal Co., Worcester, 
and is prominently identified with fuel 
concerns throughout New England. Gov- 
ernor Saltonstall recently appointed him 
emergency solid fuel administrator of 
Massachusetts, and he had_ previously 
served as a member of the National 
War Council of the Retail Solid Fuel 
Industry. Mr. Young is also a director 
of several financial institutions. 





ANNUAL MEETING WOMEN’S 
LEAGUE 


The annual meeting of the League of 
Life Insurance Women of New York 
will be held June 6 at the John Wana- 
maker Clubhouse. Mrs. Guy P. Trulock, 
councilor for consumer service of New 
York City’s department of markets, will 
discuss “Our Responsibilities As Women 
Today.” 





NO. AMERICAN APPOINTMENT 


The North American Life, Toronto, 
announces the appointment of D. Brain- 
erd Carlyle as branch manager of the 
company’s Toronto office. Mr. Carlyle 
formerly was manager of the Winnipeg 
office. He succeeds J. S. Thomson, who 
has been appointed manager of the 
Group department. 





ANNOUNCEMENT 


J Owen Stalson announces the opening of 


offices in the Lincoln Building in New York City 


J OWEN STALSON 


Management Consultant 


60 East 42nd Street 
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Murray Hill 2-8482 
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Dingman Discusses 
Returning War Vets. 


TROPICAL DISEASES PROBLEM 





Cont’l Assurance Medical Director Also 
Gives Slant on Psycho Neurotics; 


Talks at H. & A. Meeting 





Dr. H. W. Dingman, vice president 
and medical director, Continental Assur- 
ance, in discussing “Re-employment of 
Armed Service Personnell” at the 
recent annual meeting in Chicago of 
the Health & Accident Underwriters 
Conference, said there was no question 
but what the companies want returning 
war veterans to come back to their old 
jobs. “Pride, common decency and loy- 
alty dictate that we want them back,” 
he emphasized. At the same time, he 


_ felt that companies owed something to 


pinch-hitters who have filled the gaps 
while, our men have been away. Thus, 
he asked, what is our responsibility to 
the chap who has taken over and done 
a better job than the man who went 
away? From the floor this comment 
was made: “We have to find some way 
to take care of both of them.” 

As to whether the war veterans will 
want to return to their old jobs, Dr. 
Dingman thought that some will and 
some won’t. Those who have learned 
new trades in the armed forces will 
want to pursue them. Some may have 
been wrongly pegged before they went 
away. What is our obligation,” he 
asked, “to such a man in getting him 
placed where he should be?” He inti- 
mated that sympathetic interest should 
be given to such problems. 

Effect of Tropical Diseases 

A large part of Dr. Dingman’s address 
was devoted to the problem of war vet- 
erans who come back disabled by injury 
or illness, or who are mentally and 
nervously inadequate. The totally dis- 
abled present a rehabilitation problem 


to industry which, so far, has done a 
good job. Such cases are referred 
to Occupational Rehabilitation State 
Boards. 


A different problem exists with those 





of his own. The territory: 


120 West 57th Street 





GENERAL AGENCY OPPORTUNITY — 


We are ready to make several General Agency appoint- 
ments in medium sized cities in which we are not now repre- 
sented. An excellent opportunity for the good personal 
producer to increase his income and develop an Agency 


Illinois, Ohio and New York. 


If you are interested write, 


Vv. W. Edmondson, Asst. to the President 
MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
(Founded 1850) 


New York, N. Y. 








Provident Extends 
Juvenile Coverage 


POLICIES NOW AT ALL AGES 

Use Protected Pension Agreement; 

Maximum Retained $5,000; Forms 
of Policies Issued 


Provident Mutual Life which has in- 
sured children at age 5 or over, has ey- 
tended its — to include children 
of all ages. The benefits are the same 
as those provided by the company’s reg 
ular policies, except that the death ben- 
efit before age 5 is graded. The grading 
is that usually used for policies re: aching 
full benefit at age 5. 

For example, under a policy for $5,000 
ultimate face amount issued at age 0 the 
death benefit would be as follows: first 
year, $500; second year, $1,000; third 
year, $2,000; fourth year, $3,000; fifth 
year, $4,000; sixth and later years, $5,000. 

Insurance will be issued only on the 
following plans: Life full paid at 65, 30 
payment life, 20 payment life, 20 year 
endowment and endowment at 18. 

The maximum amount of ultimate in- 
surance issued and retained by the com- 
pany is $5,000. The company also issues 
a Protected Premium Agreement on pol- 
icies issued between the ages of 0) and 
14 providing that if the applicant (usu- 
ally the father) dies before the policy 
anniversary nearest the insured’s twen- 
ty-fifth birthday, the company will waive 
subsequent premiums on the policy cov- 
ering the period up to that anniversary. 
There is an additional premium for this 
type of coverage. 

The Protected Premium Agreement 1s 
non-participating and does not affect the 
non-forfeiture values of the policy in 
which it is included. It can be attached 
to a policy only at its date of issue, 





in the illness or disease group class, 
especially war veterans who have con- 
tracted tropical diseases. Dr. Dingman 
observed that a funny thing about tropi- 
cal diseases is “that you get well or you 
don’t.” There are four exceptions: Ma- 
laria which he placed first and foremost; 
filaria, dysentery and undulant fever 
Also in the illness category he put the 
psycho neurotic type, and said: 

Dr. Dingman indicated that 
will be our biggest problem. He said 
he had read that 70% of the U. > 
Marines at Guadalcanal came back home 
with malaria; furthermore, 75% of ma- 


malaria 


laria here now is the result of return 
ing soldiers. He described the diff 
culty of finding the malaria organist 
by an examination of the blood of the 
war veterans; there’s only abow! 20% 
chance of finding it. 

His recommendation was that war vel 
erans exposed to malaria should be pu 
on the high land in northern U. > 


because there are the fewest } © 
spaces there. He was cheered !y 


fact that the medical men ©: erse@® 
represent the “cream of the cr and 
that the biggest problem was the uainine 
supply which we don’t control. |.ven @ 
that, synthetic quinine has been dis: 


covered and with lots of quinine “W 


can lick malaria,” he said. 
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B. N. Woodson Joins 
Commonwealth Life 


1¢ APPOINTED VICE PRESIDENT 





Research Bureau Assistant Manager To 


Take Up New Duties August 7; 
His Career 





Jenjamin N, Woodson, CLU, assistant 
Life Insurance Sales Research 


manag 
Bureau, has been elected vise president 
of the Commonwealth Life, Louisville, 


according to an announcement by Mor- 
ton Boyd, president. Mr. Woodson will 


contintic his duties with Bureau, includ- 





BENJAMIN N. WOODSON 


ing the direction of the Bureau’s schools 
in agency management, through the end 
of 1944 school year on August 4, and will 
take up his new duties with the Com- 
monwealth on August 7, 

Mr. Woodson assumes in the Com- 
monwealth a newly-created executive 
post, made necessary by the growth of 
the company and the increased respon- 
sibilities of management. He will be 
chief executive officer of the company 
under President Boyd, and will be 
charged particularly with the direction 
of the company’s insurance operations 
as distinguished from investment mat- 
ters, 

Mr. Woodson brings to the Common- 
wealth a background of accomplish- 
ment covering more than seventeen 
years of life insurance experience in 
held, home office and Research Bureau. 
He has served the Bureau for the past 
eight years successively as consultant, 
director of service, and assistant mana- 
ger, having been elected to the latter 
post two and a half years ago. He has 
also been director of the Bureau’s school 
of agency management for the past six 
years, 


Mr. Woodson’s Career 


: in the life insurance business 
in Omaha, Mr. Woodson joined the Mu- 


Starti: 


tual Trust at its home office in Chicago 
three years later, where he held a 
p Variet positions, advancing through 
f the to the position of regional 
; tency “rector for that company’s west- 
pens , Which post he relinquished 
lo J ne Bureau at the end of 1936. 
; At tie Mutual Trust he was for several 
a. assistant to President Edwin A. 
IS¢ chairman of the board, and 
vse time manager of that com- 
pany ittle agency. 
Mr ison has a wide acquaintance 
. the insurance fraternity, both among 
“te e and field men, He is widely 
sna a speaker on many life in- 
‘len ibjects, and is constantly in 
ohn ir consultation work with the 
hes es of the Bureau’s 134 mem- 







ues, and as a speaker before 


Continued on Page 10) 








More reasons why 


THE GUARDIAN’S 
SPECIAL LOW-COST POLICY 


is so popular 








GUARDIAN OF 


With Life Insurance Buyers... 


Because at a minimum outlay today it gives 


maximum protection. 


1. For married men with children. 
2. For business insurance uses. 


3. For mortgage coverage and other 
temporary needs. 


And because it offers unusual flexibility for 
adaptation to future needs. 


With Underwriters... 


Because of its low premium per $1,000 with 
high commission per policy sold. 
(The average size SPECIAL POLICY 
sold last year was $7,663 ) 


Because its appeal to buyers makes for ready 


saleability. 


Complete information about the SPECIAL 
POLICY may be 


Guardian Agency or by writing to: 


obtained from any 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
NEW YORK CITY 


A Mutual Company Established 1860 


AMERICAN FAMILIES FOR 84 


YEARS 


Heads Prudential Agcy. 
Chrysler Bldg., New York 


NEW POST GIVEN H. C. CROSS 





Transferred From Philadelphia Ordinary 
Agency; Former Cleveland Manager; 
Succeeds Andrew Kakoyannis 





Homer C. Cross has been made mana- 
ger of the Stuyvesant Ordinary Agency, 
The Prudential, located in the Chrysler 
Building at Forty-second Street and 
Lexington Avenue, New York City. 

Manager Cross, who succeeds Andrew 
Kakoyannis, resigned, is being trans- 
ferred from the Philadelphia Ordinary 
Agency, which he has managed since 
March, 1934. He has been a Prudential 
field representative since May, 1924, on 
which date he enrolled as a_ special 
agent in Cleveland. He became manager 
of the Cincinnati Ordinary Agency in 
November, 1930, and was there four 
years prior to his transfer to Phila 
delphia. 

The new manager of Stuyvesant 
Agency assumed charge of that office 
June 1. Assistant Manager Cleo C 
West, CLU, will serve as acting man 
ager of the Philadelphia agency pend 
ing a permanent appointment there. 


Wendell F. Hanselman Has 
Union Central Anniversary 


The field forces of the Union Central 
Life last week put on a three-day pro 
duction drive to honor Wendell F. Han 
selman, vice president, on his twentieth 
anniversary with the company. The 
members of the agency department held 
a surprise party for Mr. Hanselman on 
which occasion President Howard Cox, 
on behalf of the company’s seventy 
three agency offices, presented him with 
almost 900 applications for insurance for 
a total of over $4,250,000. This was the 
largest three-day total of business ever 
submitted to the Union Central. 

Mr. Hanselman joined the Union Cen 
tral in 1924 as editor of the Agency 
Bulletin, the company’s field publication 
Two vears later he was placed in charge 
of sales promotion and in 1930 he was 
elected assistant superintendent of 
agencies; in 1933, superintendent of 
agencies. In January, 1942, he was 
elected vice president and superintendent 
of agencies and since that time has 
been in complete charge of the Union 
Central’s sales and advertising. 

In addition to the total of business 
presented to Mr. Hanselman as a tribute 
from the agency force, President Cox 
also presented him with a diamond-set, 
gold ring, traditional gift commemorat- 
ing the twentieth anniversary of all 
Union Central employes. 


OCCIDENTAL INTEREST RATES 
Occidental Life of Los Angeles, 
through action of its board of directors, 
has fixed these interest rates for the 
period July 1, 1944 to June 30, 1945: 
The discount rate of 2% on premianis 
paid in advance will be continued. The 
2% interest rate will be continued, for 
the period above, on funds under pre 
mium deposit agreements issued since 
September 1, 1941 (LR series) on which 
avreements no rate of interest is guar- 
anteed. Dividends left on deposit will 
accumulate at 344% interest. 


MUTUAL LIFE SELLING BONDS 

Mutual Life of New York is asking 
for sealed bids on 40 lots of State and 
Municipal bonds, totaling $17,565,000 
principal amount, which it is selling from 
its portfolio holdings. 

Among the blocks of bonds included 
in the sale are $2,394,000 City of Detroit, 
$2,000,000 State of Louisiana Highway 
bonds, $1,800,000 City of Chicago Water 
Works, $1,000,000 Boston Metropolitan 
District, $1,000,000 Nashville, Tenn. Elec- 
tric Revenue bonds, $840,000 State of 
Illinois Highway bonds, $805,000 City of 
Los Angeles Electric Plant bonds, $605,- 
000 City of San Francisco and $500,000 
State of Tennessee Highway bonds. 
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J. S. Scott President N. Y. State Ass’n 


Provident Mut. Gen. Agt. Elected at Rochester Meeting; Sales 
Congress Speakers Were D. Gordon Hunter, Vincent B. 
Coffin, C. D. Connell, E. R. Gettings, J. Silverstein 


The twenty-fifth annual meeting of 
the New York State Life Underwriters 
Association together with the sales con- 
gress put on by the Rochester Life Un- 
was held at Rochester, 
elected by the 
State Association president, J. 
Stinson Scott, general agent Provident 
Mutual Life, Rochester; vice president, 
Patrick A. Collins, Metropolitan Life, 
New York; secretary-treasurer, Ernest 
H. Perkins, Albany; regional vice presi- 
dents, Arthur F. Lewis, Syracuse; Tower 
Snow, Buffalo; Philip Finch, Elmira; 
Robert Moore, Westchester County; 
and Fred Meade, Tupper Lake. Presi- 
dent during the past year was Edward 
R. Gettings, general agent Northwestern 


derwriters, Inc., 
May 25. New officers 


were: 


Mutual at Albany. 
The Rochester Association elected 
three new directors: Kenneth R. Brown, 


manager Continental American; Edgar 
S. Hassard, manager Home Life of New 
York; and James D. O'Flynn, CLU, 

Phoenix Mutual. 

Col. D. Gordon Hunter, vice president 
and agency manager Phoenix Mutual, 
talked to the congress on global aspects 
of the war and the coming invasion. 
Col. Hunter was a major of infantry in 
the last war later becoming colonel of 
the 169th Infantry. Last year he at- 
tended the Command and General Staff 


School at Fort Leavenworth. He told 
the congress that Germany is com- 
pletely ringed with manpower superi- 


ority of at least two to one. “The Rus- 
sians have about twelve million men on 
the eastern front; United Nations have 
five million more in the British Isles, 
Mediterranean and Near East,” he said. 
“In addition we have millions of secret 
allies. When Hitler overran the low 
countries he was aided by the fifth col- 
umn behind the lines but now the shoe 
is on the other foot. When the action 
gets heavy on all fronts the German 
army is going to be harassed, attacked 
and sabotaged in the rear.” 


Retiring President Gettings Talk 


In his talk retiring President Edward 
R. Gettings told of the work of the 
Association, how the associations, local, 
state and national, are the only voice 
through which agents can speak collec- 
tively to the public. A strong association 
increases the effectiveness of the agent, 
makes for public understanding of life 
insurance and is an aid to lawmakers 
in strengthening the protective statutes. 

Vincent B. Coffin, vice president Con- 
necticut Mutual, told the congress that 
life insurance men and women are pro- 
fessionals because their work is pro- 
fessional in character. It involves coun- 
selling and working out solutions of the 
client's problems, the interests of client 
and his family come first before the 
agent’s own interests, and the thorough 
knowledge of his field acquired by the 
qualified agent, all are profess‘onal 
qué ilities. Agents must prepare now for 
the future because there will be a nu- 
merical upturn of agents after the war. 
The speaker said to increase clientele 
now, build good will and sales and have 
a good prospecting plan. Have a firm, 
enthusiastic belief in life insurance that 
can be transmitted to prospects. “For 
those who will do their part in getting 
ready for the post-war era the future 
looks bright,” he concluded. 

Clancy D. Connell, secretary National 
Association and general agent Provident 
Mutual, New York City, speaking on 
“Selling Life Insurance In 1944,” said 
motivation is important and he gave as 


examples of motives, sentiment, love, 
pride, competition, security, profit, fear 
and third-party influence. Life insur- 


ance for example offers fathers a prac- 
tical means to demonstrate their love. 
The pride of grandfathers in grandchil- 
dren is well-known. Use it in getting 
applications. Use some principle in get- 
ting father to write apnlication for 
daughter. Use vivid word pictures to 
illustrate security. He suggested to 
have applicant write in beneficiary’s 
name himself as a sentimental gesture; 
meanwhile he has pen in hand for his 
signature. 


Women Hold Luncheon 


A separate luncheon-meeting was 
held by the women present under the 
leadership of Helen Elliott, chairman of 
the Rochester Association’s Women Un- 
derwriters Committee. Ellen M. Put- 
nam of Rochester, national chairman of 
the women’s group addressed the gath- 
ering. 





J. S. Myrick Reviews Record 
Of N. Y. State Association 


The many ways in which the New 
York State Association of Life Under- 
writers has exerted its influence to help 
protect policyholders, life companies and 
the entire institution of life insurance 
during the quarter century since its 
founding, were reviewed by Julian S. 
Mvrick. second vice president of Mutual 
Life of New York, in an address before 
the twentv-fifth anniversary meeting of 
the association at Rochester May 25. 
Mr. Myrick, who is one of the founders 
of the State Association, has been 
closely connected with its ‘affairs since 
its inception, and is now its honorary 
president. 

Giving a chronological summary of 
the constructive actions of the associa- 
tion, Mr. Myrick said that, even before 
its formal founding, life underwriters in 
New York, acting in local groups, had 
exerted their influence to bring about 
sound legislation and fair trade prac- 
tices. At the time of the Armstrong 
investigation, he said, groups of under- 
writers had been instrumental in guid- 
ing the Joint Committee of the New 
York State legislature in the formula- 
tion of the new insurance law, and had 
prevented many actions that unwittingly 
would have worked against the policy- 
holders’ interests. 

Twenty years after the enactment of 
the Armstrong legislation, Mr. Myrick 
said, Senator Armstrong, its sponsor, 
had appeared before a meeting of the 
State Association and stated that the 
success of the legislation had been due 
in no small measure to the manner in 
which the life underwriters of the State 
had cooperated in the original drafting 
and later administration of the law. Mr. 
Myrick also cited the opposition of life 
underwriters to proposals for amend- 
ment of Section 97 of the insurance law 
in a way that would have led to the 
issuance of unsound “cut-rate” policies. 





BURKHART’S 50TH ANNIVERSARY 


A. S. Burkhart, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Conservative Life of 
South Bend, Ind., has been in life in- 
surance half a century. His first job 
was in Detroit with The Prudential. 


Ass’t Director of Agencies 





RAYMOND J. DOLWICK 


agencies, 
has an- 
Raymond 
director of 


Hill, director of 
Mutual Life, 
appointment of 


Grant L. 
Northwestern 
nounced the 
J. Dolwick as an 
agencies. Mr. Dolwick has been super- 
visor of agencies for the Phoenix Mu- 
tual during the past four years. 

Mr. Dolwick, who began his life in- 
surance career with the Phoenix Mu- 
tual, was appointed agency 
in 1935 and served as an assistant to 
managers in Rochester and 
other. leading agencies. He also served 
as manager at Syracuse and as acting 
manager of the company’s largest New 
York City office. In 1937 he was trans- 
ferred to the home office in Hartford as 
supervisor in the sales training division. 
Later he was made agency assistant and 
in 1940 he was appointed supervisor of 
agencies, resigning that position to join 
the Northwestern Mutual Life. He is 
a graduate of the Bureau School in 
Agency Management. 


assistant 


supervisor 


Boston, 





MO. ASSOCIATION ELECTS 
Wayne Clover, general agent, Penn 
Mutual Life, Kansas City, was elected 
president of the Missouri Association of 
Life Underwriters at the annual meeting 
of that organization last week. Other 


officers named by the group are: first 
vice president, Adam Frigg ses eg man- 
ager, Acacia Mutual, Louis; second 


vice president, Will Wildeboon manager, 
Metropolitan Life, Jefferson City; state 
committeeman, William McBride, district 
agent, Equitable Life of Iowa, Columbia. 
The office of secretary-treasurer is ap- 
pointive. 





OHIO ASSOCIATION OFFICERS 


Charles J. Stratton, Mutual Life of 
New York, Dubuque, was elected ‘presi- 
dent of the Iowa State Association of 
Life Underwriters at the annual meeting 
held in Des Moines. He succeeds C. V. 
Shepherd of Cedar Rapids. W. E. 
Steely, Mutual Life of New York, Wat- 
erloo, was named first vice president; 
Preston Luin, Guarantee Mutual, Des 
Moines, second vice president; George 
L. Mace, Central Life of Towa, Clarinda, 
secretary-treasurer, 











LIFE INSURANCE 





RENEWALS 


RENEWAL PURCHASE COMPANY 


Telephone: BOwling Green 9-0109 


PURCHASED ON 
EQUITABLE BASIS 
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"Global Cra | 
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: World-wide protection is more of a = 
= necessity as distances diminish and 
every nation becomes a next door 


Ue 


neighbor. Now more than ever, you 
will need to provide your clients with 
all around protection. 


The USLife specializes in foreign 
coverage for civilians working or 
living abroad, and offers a complete 
portfolio of regular Life, Accident 
and Health, and Group forms for 
home front needs. To assure the best 
selection, scope and service here or 
around the globe — call the nearest 
USLife general agent. 


THE UNITED STATES LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
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HOLD MEMORIAL SERVICES 





New York Life, Metropolitan Life Le- 
gionnaires Pay Tribute to Fallen Com- 
rades at Madison Square 

Memorial services for employes of the 
New York Life and the Metropolitan 
Life who lost their lives while serving 
their country in World War I and World 
War II were held in Madison Square 
Monday by Nylic and Metropolitan Posts 
of the American Legion, whose members 
are composed respectively of employes 
of the two companies. Following the 
memorial services which were held on 
the east side of the square, the legion- 
naires, officials of the two companies 
and others attending the exercises 
marched to the Eternal Light on Fifth 
Avenue and 24th Street where a wreath 
in memory of their fallen comrades and 
the dead in all the country’s wars was 
placed by Commanders B. J. Field, of 
Nylic Post, and J. W. Cunningham o/ 
Metropolitan Post. 

Speakers at the services were L. Seton 
Lindsay, vice president, New York Life; 
Cecil J. North second vice president 
Metropolitan Life; commanders. Field 
and Cunningham. Dr. J. V. Molde 
hawer, of the First Presbyterian Church, 
New York City, gave the benediction. 

During the present war eleven met: 
bers of the New York Life have diel 
in their country’s service while from the 
Metropolitan Life twenty-seven have 
met their death. The toll of deaths 10 
each company is already greater than" 
was in the entire first World \\ar. 





FRANKLIN OHIO APPOINTMENT 
H, E. Campbell has been ajrnointe? 
Ohio regional manager of Franklin Li 
and Robert Weitzel has been named ® as 
his associate. Company has leased 0! 
fices in Huntington Bank Building, “ 
lumbus.» Mr. Campbell has been in lif 


insurance twenty years in Colum)us and 
Mr. Weitzel has been associated w! 
him fifteen years, 
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Program of Canadian J. J. Morgan Made Columbian 


Insurance Officers 


MANITOBA PREMIER TO SPEAK 





Col. Franklin D’Olier of Prudential; 
Editor McEachern, Financial Post, 
and Others on Toronto Program 





he Canadian Life Insurance Officers’ 
Sist annual meeting will be held at 
Hotel Royal York, Toronto, June 8. 
Life agency officers section will be on 
June 7 as will the life insurance adver- 


tisers section. 
ncipal speakers at the Canadian 
Li Insurance Officers Association 


n ng will be Stuart S. Garson, K.C., 
premier of Manitoba; and Col. Franklin 
D'Olier, president, The Prudential. 
Speakers at the life agency officers’ 
section of the meeting 
June 7, will be Holgar J. Johnson, presi- 
Institute of Life Insurance, on 
“Leadership Today and Agency Opera- 
tions,” and R. A. McEachern, editor of 
the Financial Post of Toronto, who will 
give an outsider’s viewpoint of the life 
insurance business. E, P. Higgins, Sun 


association, 


dent, 


Life, will discuss “Retraining Sales 
Representatives,” and John Marshall 
Holcombe, manager Life Insurance 


Sales Research Bureau, will review a 
number of subjects now interesting the 
business, 

\t life advertisers section, June 7, 
these are speakers with their topics: 

D. B. Mansur, assistant chairman, Na- 
tional War Finance Committee, “Public 
Relations and Public Affairs.” 

_G, C. Andrews, executive secretary, 
Economic Stabilization Committee, 
“Why an Economic Stabilization Cam- 
Prendergast, assistant to the 
president, Imperial Oil Co., Ltd., and 
Willson Woodside, foreign editor of 
vio age “Saturday Night,” will also 
Speak, 





MEDICAL SECTION ALC 





23-d Annual Meeting to Be Held in 
Chicago on June 22-23; Underwrit- 
_ ing During World War Theme 
Theme of 33rd annual meeting of 

medical section, American Life Conven- 
tion, chairman of which section will be 
Dr T. Ee Dickson, Minnesota Mutual, 
is underwriting problems of world war 
period. First paper will be that of J. 
Albert Avrack, United States Life, on 
world-wide underwriting. After discus- 
sion there will be a paper on neuroses 
and the war, led by Commander Francis 
|. Braceland, Bureau Medicine and Sur- 
gery Department, Navy. 

Problems of tropical medicine in the 

U. S. past, present and future, will be 

topic of paper by Ernest Carroll Faust, 

protessor department of tropical medi- 
cine, Tulane University. Discussion will 
be by Dr. Donald B. Cragin, Aetna; 

“4 Karl W. Anderson, Northwestern 

Ni tional ; Dr. J. L. Humphreys, Reliance 

Li Through courtesy of Dr. Avrack 

colored movies of Hawaii, the Orient and 

rar East will be shown after discussion 

n Dr. Faust’s paper. 

‘ctors which may influence the future 
| of mortality is title of paper by 
| Cruess, vice president and man- 
of selection, Mutual Life. Discus- 
will be by Pearce Shepherd, second 
president, Prudential; and Ross B. 
mn, vice president, State Mutual. 
Carlo J. Tripoli, director, Helis In- 
te for Medical Research, will have 
per on recent advances in the dif- 
tial diagonosis of liver diseases, to 
liscussed by Dr. Berthold T, D. 
arz, vice president, Bankers Na- 
1; and Dr. D. Schuyler Pulford, 
‘ant medical director, California- 
‘ern States. Dr. Harry W. Ding- 
vice president and medical direc- 
Continental Assurance, will talk on 
‘r and Insurability,” which paper will 
'scussed by Dr. B. H. Olson, Great- 
st Life, and Dr. Ernest J. Dewees, 
‘ical director, Provident Mutual. 


National General Agent 


Columbian National Life, Boston, has 
announced the appointment of John J. 
Morgan, Jr. as general agent at 
Rochester, N. Y. Mr. Morgan was for- 
merly supervisor of the Louis O. De 
Ronge agency, Hartford. 

Mr. Morgan attended the University 
of Connecticut where he was an out- 
standing athlete. He came with the 
Columbian National in 1941 and is a 
member of the company’s Star Pro- 
ducers Club and the Seven League Club, 
being currently president of the latter. 


DALLAS ASSOCIATION OFFICERS 

J. Max Spangler, Kansas City Life, 
was elected president of the Dallas 
Association of Life Underwriters, at the 
annual meeting of the organization last 
week. He succeeds R. Barney Shields, 
Great National Life, who served as in- 
terim president following the induction 
of Charles E. Seay, Southwestern Life, 
United States Army several 
months ago. Other officers elected are 


James D. Edgecomb, John Hancock, 
vice president; Cora Dulaney, Great Na- 
tional Life, secretary; Wylie B. Sims, 
Aetna Life, treasurer. 


into the 


Devlin and Macdonald Now 


Joint General Managers 

C. D. Devlin and J. K. Macdonald 
have been appointed joint general man- 
agers of Confederation Life Association, 
succeeding Victor R. Smith, recently 
elected president. 

Mr. Devlin has been assistant general 
manager since 1939 and was superin- 
tendent of agencies before that. Mr. 
Macdonald, a grandson of the com- 
pany’s founder, and son of chairman 
of the board, has also been made as- 
sistant general manager since 1939 and 
prior to that was executive secretary. 





Ce eport to WNL 
Polieybotders and. Friends 


. . . Under this title, Northwestern National Life presents a brief and con- 


cise record of operations-covering the past year. This Report, now being dis- 


tributed, is lively reading for even the casual observer of life insurance. It is, 


in effect, a policyholder meeting in print—modeled after the policyholder 


meetings which NWNL experimented with so successfully before Pearl Har- 


bor. 


by President O. J. Arnold: 


One might logically expect, with nearly 
ten per cent more insurance to service, 
and with costs of operation and taxes on 
the upgrade in wartime, that overall ex- 
penses of management would be increased somewhat 
compared to the preceding year. However, exactly the 
opposite was true: Against this tide of rising prices, and 
with more policyholders than ever to serve, NWNL in 
1943 actually spent fewer dollars than in 1942 for man- 


agement expenses.” 


“Tt is an axiom in our business that ‘Life 

insurance is seldom bought—it must be 

sold’, and the life insurance agent today 

receives much more praise then blame for 
his persistence in urging people to provide for their own 
future in this systematic, certain way. Thousands of 
agents are now serving in the armed forces of the coun- 
try. NWNL alone has ‘loaned’ more than 20 per cent of 
its field force to the armed forces. Yet those NWNL men 
who remain have stepped up the efficiency of their work 
to provide you better service than ever before.” 


Here are a few selected facts from the Report, told in the first person 


“By far the greater part of the 103 million 
dollars which you and more than 200,000 
other NWNL policyholders have set aside 
for your future security is at work in chan- 
nels which contribute directly or indirectly to the sue- 
cessful fighting of the war. NWNL’s purchases of U. S. 
Government securities in 1943 amounted to nearly 50 
per cent more than its total premium income for the 
year, and almost as much as its total income . . . yet the 
Company has extensive and diverse investments in 


many other channels aiding the war.” 


““NWNL was one of the largest purchasers 
of War Bonds of any corporation in the 
Northwest area in both the Third and 
Fourth War Loans. Its Home Office em- 
ployees, long participating 100 per cent in regular pur- 
chase of War Bonds via the payroll savings plan, dur- 
ing 1943 increased their purchases to an average of more 
than 12 per cent of payroll. And so extensive is partici- 
pation by NWNL personnel, both home office and field, 
in Red Cross work and other war activities, that the sum 
total of their efforts will probably never be known ... 


” 


A copy of Report to NYNL Policyholders and Friends will gladly be sent on request. 
Simply drop a postcard to the Home Office. 


Northwestern WVaticral Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


O. J. Arnold President 
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W. H. Kee Has 17th Floor 
32 Court St., Brooklyn 


HOUSEWARMING IN NEW OFFICE 
Mutual Life Agency 55 Years Old; 
Business Gain of 15% This Year; 
Organization Personnel 
William H. Kee, manager Mutual Life, 
moved to new offices at 32 Court 
Street, Brooklyn, where he is occupying 
the entire seventeenth floor, The agency 
of the oldest in Brooklyn, being 
fifty-five years ago. New 


has 


is one 
established 





WILLIAM H. KEE 
offices have 8,000 square feet of floor 
space, and include an assembly room 
where Monday morning meetings are 


held, an educational room and a num- 
ber of private rooms for agents. Walls 
of manager’s room are paneled. A_re- 
ception in the new offices, held on Fri- 
day afternoon of last week, was largely 
attended, among those present being 
many executives from home office. 

The business of the agency is show- 
ing an increase of nearly 15% over 
same period of last year. Agency has 
about forty full-time agents. It has 
been successful with new organization 
as eleven new agents have been put on 
this year. 

Careers 


William H. Kee started his business 
career as a sales manager, both here 
and abroad, for a national manufacturer 
of typewriter specialties. He joined the 
Mutual Life in 1923. In 1924 he was 
appointed district manager in East 
Orange, N. J., which developed into a 
$1,000,000 a year office under his direc- 
tion. He became Brooklyn manager of 
the company in October, 1934. He has 
been president of Brooklyn Managers’ 
Association. 

Agency organizer is H. O. Finch, who 
has been in the insurance business more 
than twenty years, and whose father at 
one time was an agent of the Mutual 
Life. He has had life insurance training 
at New York University, and has been 
a substantial producer. His experience 
with Mutual Life has covered a long 
span of years. Victor Duncan, cashier, 
has been with the company twenty-six 


Pension Hearing 
(Continued from Page 1) 


ginning of the first two taxable years 
following December 31, 1942, and end- 
ing December 31, 1944, if the plan 
satisfies such requirements by Decem- 
ber 31, 1944.” 


Goldstein Calls Mimeograph 5539 Un- 
finished Picture 


Mr. Goldstein recommended that Sen- 
ator Taft’s proposed amendment be 
tabled until such time as the Treasury 
had promulgated its contribution test on 
which it was working. He stated that 
the present Mimeograph 5539 is an un- 


finished picture standing alone as it 
does now, 
[Editor’s note: Mimeograph 5539 is 


Treasury’s ruling in which it laid down 
a ceiling on benefits that would be per- 
mitted for those plans which attempt to 
cover only those employes earning more 
than a stated salary, such as $2,000, 
$2,500 or $3,000 a year. The Treasury 
contends that such plans are based on, 
and supplemented to, the Social Security 
Act, and, therefore, the benefits under 
such plans must integrate with the Old 
Age benefits of the Social Security Act 
so that the two together do not give 
an employe who is just covered by the 
company’s plan greater benefits than 
those employes excluded by the plan and 
merely covered by Social Security Act.] 
__Mr. Goldstein said that Mimeograph 
5539 encourages tax avoidance rather 
than prevents tax avoidance because it 
results in the lion’s share of employer 
contributions going for the benefit of 
the more highly compensated members 
of the plan. He gave this example: If 
$10,000 is the employer’s contribution to 
the plan for the first year the result of 
the Mimeograph is that in many plans 
$7,000 or $8,000 and then $10,000 goes 
for the benefit of those earning more 
than $6,000 per year; thus out of the 
$10,000 there is only $2,000 or $3,000 in 
the aggregate that goes for the benefit 
of those earning between $3,000 and 
$6,000 per year. It may be noted that 
in such cases often those earning be- 
tween $3,000 and $6,000 represent about 
75% in number of those employes cov- 
ered by such $3,000 and over type of 
plan. Therefore, Mr. Goldstein recom- 
mended to Senator Taft that if he is 
going to destroy the Mimeograph 5539 
and make his amendment the new law, 
then this amendment should be amplified 
to require the employer to give benefit 
on the first $3,000 of earnings of those 
employes covered by a $3,000 and over 
plan. In this manner tax avoidance will 
be minimized because the pendulum will 
swing over and a larger percentage of 
the employer’s contributions will go for 
the benefit of those employes earning 
between $3,000 and $6,000 and a lower 
percentage of the employer’s contribu- 
tions will go for the benefit of those 
earning about $6,000 a year, This, then, 
would be in line with the avowed pro- 





years. He started at the home office 
after leaving high school. 


One of leading producers in Brooklyn, 


Morris Largeman, who has been a 
million dollar writer, is with the 
Kee agency. Joseph FE. Kunken, 


agency’s district agent at Hempstead, 
Long Island, pays for more than $50,000 
a year. Another one of the leading 
agents is Max Haas. Helen Lyons is 
manager’s secretary. 


Murray Hill 5-0313 





posals of Section 165 to prevent tax 
avoidance in favor of the highly com- 
pensated. 


One Method of Curing Tax Avoidance 
Problem 


However, the furnishing of benefits on 
the first $3,000 would only be one 
method of curing the entire problem of 
tax avoidance. The more fundamental 
method and most thorough method 
would be to wait and see what kind of 
a contributions test the Treasury would 
promulgate since the Treasury has been 
working on a_ proposed contributions 
test for some time. However, the con- 
tributions test of the Treasury has not 
yet been announced. That is why Mr 
Goldstein said this proposed amendment 
of Senator Taft should be tabled until 
after the Treasury’s contributions test 
has been announced and then Congress 
would have the whole picture before it 
and could then determine whether the 
Treasury’s interpretation, as evidenced 
by its benefits and contributions test to- 
gether properly carry out the intent of 
Congress. Mr. Goldstein said that that 
would be.the proper time for Congress 
to undertake new legislation covering 
this entire subject, whereas Senator 
Taft’s proposed amendment — simply 
treated only one aspect of the problem: 
merely the benefits test. 

Eugene M. Klein, Northwestern Mu- 
tual, Cleveland, disagreed with Mr. 
Goldstein and stated that in his opinion 
there should only be one test, namely, 
the benefits test and he did not think 
the Treasury right in attempting to in- 
voke a contributions test. 


Point Made by Chicago Actuary 


Arthur S, Hansen, consulting actuary 
of Chicago, who is generally credited 
with being author of the integration test 
for the Treasury, stated that Senator 
Taft’s proposed amendment only hit at 
one aspect of the problem and still left 
untouched many other areas that would 
not be properly covered. He stated that 
the test of discrimination was the key 
to the problem and that this should be 
spelled out in the law by Congress so 
that Congress’s view of discrimination 
would be clear, complete and obviate any 
necessity of the Treasury Department 
attempting to interpret a test of dis- 
crimination. 

Senator Taft felt that this would be 
desirable if it could be achieved. He 
stated he does not want to encourage 
tax avoidance and if a contributions test 
could remedy tax avoidance he would 
favor it. To this end he asked that 
further data be submitted to a proposed 
test to prevent tax avoidance. 

Part of Klein Statement 

Eugene M. Klein said that if the pen- 
sion is reasonable the contribution which 
is a natural and fixed product of the 
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Benson To Lead Forum 


James Moon Studio 


JUDD C. BENSON 


Judd C. Benson, general agent, Union 
Central Life, Cincinnati, chairman of Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters 
committee on Social Security, and vice 
chairman of its Federal law and legisla- 
tion committee, will lead a panel discussion 
on Social Security in La Salle Hotel, Chi- 
cago, June 6, at forum sponsored by Life 
Agency Managers of Chicago. 

Mr. Benson has been sponsored for trus- 
tee of National Association by a_ large 
number of life insurance organizations in 
Cincinnati and other Ohio cities, and by 
Ohio associations, 





pension should be considered as_ rea- 
sonable. In a prepared statement he 
said in part: 

“1, Executives may be receiving com- 
pensation approaching the maximum 
which the Treasury would deem reason- 
able, Therefore, if the contributions 0! 
the pension plan would be added to such 
regular compensation the contribution to 
the plan from the very start would be 
considered unreasonable; ; 

“2 Since the age of an employe ts an 
important factor in determining the con- 
tributions required of the employer 1! !s 
evident that an employe in the ujpel 
ages may require a contribution w ich 
equals or considerably exceeds his 'cy- 
ular compensation. The effect of reat 
ing the contribution tax in salary w: ild 
accordingly be to penalize the © Jet 
employes.” 
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Equipment Trends Seen by D. L. Brush 


iewing new ideas in office equip- 

+ and methods before the Life Office 
\Maragement Association at Cincinnati 
veek, D. L. Brush, in charge of per- 
planning tor Connecticut 
General, said, “I don’t think we need 
wor. about scrapping machines for 
p var models because of new, radical 
innovations. From what we can learn 
the «tandard office machines will for the 
part be like those now in use. I 


sonnel and 


mos 

have been told that all manufacturers 
have many ideas in their drafting rooms 
wal for reconversion of their plants 
to peace time basis.” 


Citing some new developments, Mr. 
Brush told of functional desks, equipped 
ally with electric outlets for ma- 
and desk lights. The wiring is 
fully concealed and yet easily accessible. 
“When the market reopens,” said Mr. 
Brush, “more of us would do well to in- 
vestigate the advantages of functional 
type desks, especially for operators using 
adding, calculating and key-drive ma- 
chines.” 


inter 
chines 


Typewriter Situation 
Mr. 


Concerning typewriters, Brush 
said, 

“Due to the demands placed upon us 
by the government to release typewrit- 
ers, plus the fact that the rate of de- 
preciation is higher than on most other 
types of office machines, these will be 
the number one item on any company’s 
list for large scale replacement. They 
will be hard to get. In an effort to 
make the transition more gradual, some 
companies have a stepping down process; 
that is, in the central transcribing de- 
partment all typewriters are replaced 
after three years and relocated in other 
sections of the office or even in the 
field where the work is lighter and less 
exacting. 

“With business demanding more work 
with less fatigue, I believe we will see 
a much greater demand for electric type- 
writers after the war. These machines 
are also particularly adaptable for spe- 


cialized work such as the typing of two 
or three record cards and other multiple 
copy jobs. There are two new features 
that probably will materialize on the 
I, B. M. Electromatic. One is a line 
justification device; the other will create 
a tape from which it will be possible to 
produce punch cards.” 

Turning to filing, Mr. Brush said: 

“Today the files in many of our home 
offices are bulging due to our inability 
to buy anything but wood, and the first 
inclination when steel is again obtain- 
able is to stock up. Might it not be 
better to study first the situation and 
spend your money for microfilm equip- 
ment instead? It will result in a per- 
manent saving for anyone who has a 
definite destruction program. We 
strongly urge you to consider microfilm 
before purchasing new filing equipment.” 

In conclusion Mr. Brush said, “‘We 
should take inventory now and place all 
equipment into two categories — that 
which we need immediately: and that 
which we will need within the next three 
to five years. Seek priorities for those 
products which you are anxious to ob- 
tain. It is not particularly difficult these 
days to receive approval from the War 
Production Board for new equipment if 
the need is legitimate. Furthermore, any 
machine over ten years old stands a 
pretty .good chance of replacement. I 
have known the Board to grant requests 


for calculating and adding machines, 
dictaphones and typewriters; and our 
company obtained an O,. K. for an 


I. B. M. Collator. They are much more 
liberal than a year ago. And after ap- 
proval, delivery of standard machines can 
easily be made within a month or two. 

“Where your needs will arise in the 
not too distant future, or if you cannot 
obtain a priority, place your orders now 
for immediate post-war delivery for sales 
will be consummated on a first-come- 
first-served basis. Even then, don’t be 
over optimistic about getting your order 
filled until well after reconversion. FEx- 
cept for products mentioned earlier in 
this paner, don’t let new models of 
standard equipment influence your pur- 
chasing, since their realization seems too 
far in the distant future.” 








Company Organization 


(Continued from Page 3) 
manager should be sufficient to permit 
him to make a wide variety of decisions 
without reference to a _ remote geo- 
graphical point. If we are to make our 
branch offices most effective, we must 
allow them to make decisions in con- 
nection with non-executive functions and 
responsibilities allocated to them, and in 
the home office maintain only a satis- 
factory review control so that errors in 
jude ment might not, be repeated. 

The seventh principle is that the com- 
plete line of communication (or refer- 


ence) in an organization must be used. 
There should be no by-nassing of those 
charg 1 with responsibility for the ac- 
tivities affected. Such by-passing re- 


sults in confusion, in friction and in an 
uonious whole. If the line of ref- 
erence Or communication is such that 
cumbersome or has comparative 
Spots along its course, the proper 
Pro lure is to correct the line awn 
than to ignore anv segment of i 

: Key Positions 

eighth principle is a corollary to 
© s‘venth and is that competent per- 


sons should be placed in all key positions 
at levels of authority. This is 
axi tic and obvious but we are well 
aware of the fact that mistakes in selec- 


' executive, managerial and super- 
"personnel have been made and 
e abilities of persons are some- 
affected after appointment to an 
'v conditions bevond their con- 
Courageous leadership requires 
ich Dersons not be retained in key 
ns in a major line of communica- 
reference. 

ninth principle: is that the or- 


ganization must be maintained on the 
basis on which it is understood. This 
principle simply means that offices 


which become vacant should either be 
abolished or quickly filled. The damag- 
ing effect to efficient operation and to 
morale of ambitious men (that can arise 
from long competition for a vacant 
office) is very substantial. Therefore, 
determination should be made quickly 


concerning whether the office will be 
continued and, if continued, which per- 
son shall fill the office. 


The tenth principle is that positions 
of atuhority should be properly authen- 
ticated to the entire organization. 
The name of the person advanced to 
authority and the full scope of his 
authority should be communicated to 
all. The dramatization of promotions 
through bulletins, letters, staff meetings, 
the use of pictures, and explanation of 
background of the new incumbent and 
his ability to meet requirements of the 
iob, all help to authenticate the author- 
ity of the person holding the position. 


Clean Cut Operative Definitions 


The eleventh principle is that policy 
with respect to all phases of operation 
should be definite and clear-cut and 
worded in standard nomenclature, If 
policy is understood, the sense of team- 
play and coordinated action will be much 
more real than if there is a confusion 
in the minds of persons in’the organi- 
zation of the purposes of the organiz- 
tion and the accepted means of accom- 
plishment. Policy manuals are very 
valuable in this connection. 

The twelfth and last principle of or- 
ganization which I deem of sufficient 
importance to comment upon in this 
group is that definite objectives and suit- 
able measurements of accomplishment 


H. H. Allen On 


Planning to increase clerical efficiency 
was discussed before the Life Office 
Management Association at Cincinnati 
last week by Harry H. Allen, secretary 
Mutual Benefit Life. He said in part, 
“Any employe induction program must 
meet the needs of the employe-employer 
relationship and should help to antici- 
pate the questions of new employes, 
arouse and hold their interest and pre- 
sent a fair and honest picture of their 
prospects. It should help to start an 
employe to become a producer sooner. 
Some of our companies have done a re- 
markable job in this sort of thing, but 
others of us are missing the benefits 
we should be deriving. We have been 
fortunate in the past but we need not 
expect that good fortune to last indefi- 
nitely. We might be somewhat surprised 
if we should review our practices and 
procedures. In our own home office 
manual, published in 1928, a statement 
was made that the new employe would 
after a week be asked to answer ques- 
tions about the contents. Questions were 
prepared, the answers to be written by 





should be established for each depart- 
ment and sub-division. This objective 
might be, for example, operation within 
fixed expense limits; obtaining a certain 
amount of new business in the mortgage 
loan field; or placing a certain amount 
of group insurance. In any case, the 
objective should be established and a 
periodic or current appraisal made of 
actual results against pre-planned ob- 
jectives. Executives and all others hold- 
ing positions at supervisory levels or 
above, find goals of accomplishments serve 
as desirable incentives. The high degree 
of satisfaction obtained in meeting ob- 
jectives is a strong factor in good morale. 


The “Ideal” Organization 


Let us consider the application of 
these principles to a life insurance com- 
pany. If there were no practical diffi- 
culties in applying these principles, such 
as a lack of persons 100% qualified to 
handle all positions in the supervisory 
level or above, our problem would be 
greatly simplified. If it were not for the 
complex human problems arising from 
different personalities, different loyalties, 
different senses of responsibility and dif- 
ferent abilities themselves, our problem 
would be even more simplified. At best, 
the problem is extremely complex, but 
the goal of an ideal organization struc- 
ture, though perhaps never attainable, 
should always be the objective. Let us 
consider for a moment how a company 
is constructed. First of all, we have the 
board of directors operating in a true 


trusteeship capacity, recognizing a fine 
distinction between their  trusteeship 
function and the executive management 


function. Next we have the committees 
to the board through which the board 
effectively operates. At the next level 
we have the president and his executive 
officers, each operating entirely in the 
field of executive decision, with the 
president using his executive officers as 
part of his team for executive manage- 
ment. The number of persons reporting 
to the president appears well within his 
span of control. The company has been 
departmentalized and, naturally, corre- 
lated functions have been placed under 
a single departmental authority. Each 
of the vice presidents has a proper num- 
ber of subordinate officers representing 
the management level. Each of the sub- 
ordinate officers makes decisions on all 
matters within the list of the authority 
delegated to him. Each of these sub- 
ordinate officers serves either in a line, 
functional, or staff relationship. The 
responsibilities and authorities of each 
are clearly defined. The lines of com- 
munication are short and decisions may 
be quickly obtained. There are no in- 
competent persons in any of the key 
positions at the various levels of author- 
ity. All positions have been filled and 


their incumbents properly authenticated. 
Let us consider, too, the phase of or- 


Clerical Efficiency 


the employe as a sort of a ‘quiz’. The 
plan started bravely enough, but many 
things happened. First, we began hiring 
so many people we did not find the time 
to keep up the interviews, and that 
period was followed by another of nearly 
three years when we hired practically no 
new employes. It has never been re- 


vived and it is evident we missed a 
bet. 
“What should we reasonably expect 


to accomplish from a satisfactory pro- 
gram? Acquaint employe in a system- 
atic and understanding way with his new 
environment; interpret the rules and 
regulations for him; develop pride of the 
employe in the job and confidence in 
his employer; the employe will better 
realize the employer’s interest in his 
welfare; allow the employe to learn 
what his progress may be in return for 


his best efforts on the job; provide 
proper guidance during the training 
period; create a foundation for personal 


contact between employe and manage- 
ment which is essential to any organi- 
zation.” 


Penton war ar Jobs 


(Continued from Page 3) 


a distinct step-down from the previous 
status. 


“Our thinking as to one possible ex- 
pedient in the reabsorption of some 
of these senior employes, for whom per- 
manent assignment may not be immedi- 
ately available, is in the direction of the 
distinct need we are going to have for 
a rather complete departmental audit of 
all of our operating procedures. This is 
primarily due to the necessity during the 
past few years of abandoning for the 
duration many of our ordinary long- 
range management policies in certain de- 
partments, We have been operating on 
a somewhat makeshift basis in many 
divisions, with important operations 
streamlined to the barest minimum re- 
quirements. I see the necessity for a 
review of all of these departmental rou- 
tines to eliminate the makeshifts which 
have been adopted and to bring routines 
up to current standards.” 


ganization which especially interests us 
in the field of office management. In 
our ideal structure, the great bulk of 
clerical operation is centralized under 
a single “line-staff” officer on the ex- 
ecutive level. He is assisted by a line 
officer on the managerial level whose 
responsibility it is to make the clerical 
operations go. He is assisted also by 
a line-staff officer on the managerial level 
who is responsible for the personnel 
division and the office organization and 
control division. 


Personnel Division 


The personnel division is a combina- 
tion line and staff organization, having 
certain direct line functions with respect 
to employment, employe benefits, em- 
ploye safety, etc. It has a staff func- 
tion in personnel research and in re- 
porting to the executive officers recom- 
mendations which, if approved, will be 
actuated through the line officer. The 
Office Organization and Control Division 
is a line-staff department whose respon- 
sibility it is to investigate and recom- 
mend with respect to organization prob- 
lems, methods, performance, office 
policies and practices, and other prob- 


lems of office management. This de- 
partment has the very important re- 
sponsibility of “control.” “Control” in 
this sense means. determination of 


whether or not company policies in all 
fields of personnel and office manage- 
ment are being observed. It would 
handle its control responsibility largely 
through systematic survevs of divisions 
and sections. Briefly, in this “ideal” 
organization set-up a line-staff officer 


(Continued on Page 10) 
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Endorsed for NALU Trustee 





CLIFFORD H. 


ORR 


The joint sponsorship of Clifford H. 
Orr, general agent, National Life of 
Vermont, Philadelphia, for reelection to 
the board of trustees of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters was 
announced this week by the Philadel- 


Underwriters 
Association. 


phia Association of Life 
and the Pennsylvania State 
During his first year as trustee, Mr. 
Orr served as the NALU chairman of 
the publications committee for the gen- 
eral agents and managers group. Mr. 
Orr has also served as national sales di- 
rector for the war savings committee 


and as chairman of the committee on 
underwriter education and training. 
Mr. Orr was honored this year by his 


home association in Philadelphia by be- 
named the the Presi- 


ing recipient of 

dent’s Cup Award. This trophy is 
awarded for “outstanding contributions 
to the advancement of life underwrit- 
ing.” 


Company Organization 
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on the executive level is responsible for 
the entire field of office organization and 
operation. He is assisted by a line of- 
ficer of the managerial level who is re- 
sponsible for performance and a line- 
staff officer of the managerial level who 
is responsible for personnel in its sim- 
plest terms and the entire field of office 
organization and control. The other offi- 
cers at the executive level in this ideal 
chart of organization operate in a func- 
tional capacity with only as much line 
responsibility as is essential to the per- 
formance of their functions. An “ideal” 
organization for one company might be 
entirely unsatisfactory for another. Ad- 
ministrative management and executive 
management must formulate the organi- 
zation pattern which will most effectively 


meet the requirements set up for the 
establishment of their purpose. 
In closing, it is realized that the at- 


tainment of an ideal organization struc- 
ture is almost a practical impossibility. 
Therefore, we must make organization 
structure as ideal as possible considering 
all the complex human relationships and 
personalities in our business: the char- 


acter of our business; and the thinking 
of our executive organization. I believe 
that it is possible to clarify line, staff 


and functional relationships; that it is 
possible to effect greater economy by 
divorcing the great clerical operation 
from persons in professional fields and 
centralizing it in the hands of an ex- 
pert in the art of personnel and the 
science of office administration. This 


person should have rank in the executive 
level and should be assisted by one or 
more line officers in the managerial level, 
as well as by one or more staff officers 
in this level. 
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HEARD on the WAY 








Leroy A. Miner president of the 
Equitable Society’s New York board of 
managers, and whose agency is at 393 


Seventh Avenue, has in his organization 
a number of unusually interesting 
agents. They include Keith Morgan, 


chairman of the committee for manag- 
ing President Roosevelt’s annual birth- 
day parties given for the benefit of the 
Warm Springs Foundation, where pa- 
tients are treated for infantile paralysis; 
Vash Young, who once wrote a_ best 
seller based on the philosophy of the 
Golden Rule; and S. A. Sutorius who 
writes articles for the Woman’s Home 
Companion, Reader’s Digest and other 
publications. Sarah B. Smith, Fairmont, 
W. Va., who has written as much as 
$1,000,000 a vear, is associateg, with the 









Miner agency, while sellit urance 
during New York visits; helma 
Templeton, also a_ well-knov woman 


agent, is also with Miner agency. Among 
policies written by Mr. Morgan was 
$500,000 insurance on life of President 
Roosevelt. 


Son of Anson F. Miner, a Chicago 
railroad man, Leroy A. Miner attended 
Austin High School on the West side 


of Chicago and was on its tennis team. 
His early ambition was to be a farmer, 
and he started to work so he could 
raise funds to pay his expenses at the 
State Agricultural College, Ames, Towa 
His first job was driving a car, then he 
took what he thought was a temporary 
nosition selling electrical material for 
five or six Eastern factories, They in- 
cluded Electric Cable Co., of New York 
and Triangle Conduit Co., but he was 
so successful that ideas of a farm life 
dropped out of his mind and he con- 
tinued selling electrical machinery to 
jobbers in Michigan, Illinois and_ part 
of the Towa territory for seven and a 
half vears. Then the late Harvey Crain 
of the Equitable sold him a life insur- 
ance policy, later inducing him to enter 
life insurance. 

For two years he was an Equitable 
agent; and for three vears was assistant 
manager under Alexander FE. Patterson, 





; ; 
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Underwood & Underwood 
LEROY A. MINER 


then a Chicago general agent. Mr. 
Miner was made superintendent of the 
agency, and in December, 1928, the 


Equitable transferred him to Cleveland 
where he started an agency from scratch. 

The first year the agency got $1,512,- 
000 from new organization, and the first 


ten months of the second year the 
agency “paid for $2,666,000, of which 
$666,000 was from new organization. For 


a time in Cleveland Mr. Miner’s assist- 
ant manager was F. H. Haviland, who 
later was transferred to Chicago by the 
Equitable to be an agency manager, 
and who for some years has been vice- 
president in charge of production for 
the Connecticut General. 

While in Cleveland Mr. Miner soon 
found that one good source of agency 
material was men who had_ formerly 


Penn Mutual Advice About 


Service Men’s Insurance 


Mutual 
edition of its 


Life 


answers to 


The has issued a 
revised 
vice men’s questions about life insurance 
benefits. It is 


the company’s 


Penn 
ser- 


and Government 
pared to 
holders now in the armed forces. 

The publication begins with the state- 
ment that the service men’s life in- 
surance may well be the most valuable 
property they own and, therefore, they 
are naturally interested in arranging it 


pre- 


serve policy- 


in the best possible way before they 
leave to enter the service. Two very 
important considerations involved are 


(1) the beneficiaries designated to re- 
ceive the amounts payable if anything 
happens while in the service; (2) the 
manner in which the service man de- 
sires these payments to be made. 
Questions and Answers 

Some important questions which will 
occur to the service man are given by 
the Penn Mutual and answered. They 
are in part: 

Have you name da contingent beneficiary 
in each policy? 

A. Should your original beneficiary not 
be living at the time the policy is paid, 
it greatly simplifies matters if you have 
named the person to whom, in_ this 
contingency, the money is to go. 

Have there been any changes im 
family or financial situation that 
make it advisable to change your 
ance program? 

A. The birth of a child, the death of 


your 
would 


wisur- 


a parent, the assumption of a financial 
obligation are all factors that might 
make it advisable to make some adjust- 
ments in your program, 

Hall your plan for receiving dividends 
be practicable while you are mnithe service? 

A. For obvious reasons, during this 
period it is preferable not to have divi- 
dends payable in cash. 

Have Social Security benefits been in- 
cluded as part of the life insurance pro- 
gram you have planned for your depend- 
ents? 

A. Under the provisions of the Social 
Security Act at the present time, Social 
Security benefits may be adversely af- 
fected by entry into the armed forces 
but, of course, compensating provision 
has been made for servicemen in the 
pension benefits payable to widows, chil- 
dren and denendent parents. 

Have you been counting on group insur- 
ance protection for your family? 

A. If so, you should consult the per- 
son in charge of your company’s group 
insurance in order to find out how the 
plan operates. In most cases, it is im- 
possib'e to make arrangements for the 


continuance of group insurance protec- 
tion on the lives of employes leaving 
for the armed forces. 


Does your employer have a pension plan 
with a death benefit? 

It would be well to determine 
whether or not your entrance into the 
service will affect the payment your 
family would receive under a plan of 
this kind. 


been in the mortgage field. Some mort- 
gage companies had failed, leaving ‘hese 
men looking for opportunities, ‘hey 
were immediately interested in the | \qui- 
table’s home purchase policies. 

In November, 1930, the Equi:able 
transferred Mr. Miner to New ‘ork 
where he took over the Fitting agency, 
Mr. Fitting having been transferr: | to 
the management of another agenc 


Mr, Miner is chairman and f: rmer 
president of the Trail Club of ! ssex 
County, N. J., which rides horseba < on 
Jersey reservations, mainly the ‘agle 


Rock. He took up horseback ridin: be- 
cause his daughter, Muriel, likes to ride. 


She is a senior at Montclair High 
School. Mrs. Miner was Miss “lara 
Stevens of Chicago, a graduate of N orth- 


western University. 


There is talk in London that just be- 
fore the war with Italy, King Victor 
Emanuel insured himself against the loss 
of his throne and that he expecis to 
make a claim soon. 

Insurance was issued by Lloyd’s, 
don rumor says. 


| 
Lon- 


J. (Jack) Berlet, formerly of The 
Prudential, in Philadelphia, is now di- 
rector of special functions of the 
3ellevue-Stratford Hotel. He has had 
considerable experience in management 
of civic, club and corporate luncheon 
meetings; executive and sales confer- 
ences, anniversary commemorations and 
special dinner and banquet gatherings, 

Unele Francis. 





Woodson Appointment 


(Continued from Page 5) 


underwriters’ and managers’ associations, 
and company conventions. He is also 
the author of numerous books and pa- 
pers on selling and agency management 
published by the Bureau. 

As one of his Bureau duties for the 
past several years he has been a men- 
ber of the committee on training of the 
Association of Life Agency Officers, and 
he is chairman of the editorial sub- 
committee of that body, which has been 
working with the armed forces in the 
development of courses in life insurance 
for the benefit of men in the services. 

Founded in 1905, the Commonwealth 
Life experienced a steady growth for 
many years, but has made _ noticeable 
strides since the election of Mr. Boyd 
to the presidency in February, 1941. The 
company had $230,000,000 of insurance in 
force at the end of May, and for the 
past two years has been growing at the 
rate of nearly twenty million dollars an- 
nually, having gained approximately 
sixty million since Mr. Boyd took office 
a little over three years ago. 


COMMISSIONER BURT DEAD 





South Dakota Commissioner Dies of 
Heart Attack at 69; Was 
Appointed in 1940 
George K. Burt, Insurance Commis- 
sioner, South Dakota, died unexpectedly 
last week following a heart attack. Com- 
missioner Burt, who was a former state 
legislator, was 69 years old. He had 
served as Insurance Commissioner since 
his appointment by former Governor 
Harlan J. Bushfield in 1940 after joining 
the department as an examiner in 1938. 
A resident of Watertown since 1918, 
Commissioner Burt was_born in Perk- 
ley, Pa., and came to Dakota in 188, 
settling on a farm near South ‘/iore 
with his parents. He was editor o: the 


South Shore Republican, a weekly 
newspaper, for twelve years and was 4 
former cashier of the First Nat onal 
Bank of South Shore. He later wevked 
for the Security National Bani in 
Watertown. 


He was elected to the legislatu:: in 
1921 from Codington County. His ap- 
pointment as Insurance Commiss onet 
was followed by reappointment by ‘10v- 
ernor M. Q. Sharpe, in July, 1943 

His widow, a son, Capt. George /urt, 
serving in the southwest Pacific, and 
four daughters, all living in Watertown, 
survive. 
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New Jersey Association 
Congress Speakers Named 


Speakers at the annual sales congress 
“o.. New Jersey State Association of 
Life Underwriters, which will be held in 
i. aaitorium of the Mutual Benefit Life 


Bui » Newark, June 22, include New 
Icrse’ State Senator Charles K. Barton; 
i. | Gravengaard, associate editor Dia- 
ond Life Bulletin; Ward Phelps, Mutual 
Lift New York; Gale F. Johnston, 
third vice president, Metropolitan Life. 

The congress will open at 1 o’clock and 
continue until 5 o’clock, at which time elec- 
tion of officers of the state association will 
be held. There will be no luncheon or 
dinne 


BMA INDIANAPOLIS MEETING 


Grant and Tritch Speak to Indiana; 





Chicago and Kentucky Representa- 
tives; Abandon Convention Plans 
Jusiness Men’s Assurance Co. repre- 

sentatives from Indiana, Chicago, and 


Kentucky attended a meeting at Indian- 
apolis, May 19 and 20. President W. T. 
Grant and Field Supervisor G. J. Tritch 
addressed the meeting and field repre- 
sentatives presented tested sales ideas 
they had developed. 

Under the supervision of Manager 
Noel liaw, Indianapolis, the Indiana 
organization has made an unusual show- 
ing. Their production last year hit an 
all-time high, and for the first four 
months is 35% ahead of the correspond- 
ing period of 1943. Four times this year 
a new high monthly record has been 
established, with the greatest volume of 
sales in March of anv month since the 
office was opened in 1923, 

M. E. Ladish in charge of the Chicago 
office is showing outstanding results. At 
the end of his first year of service, De- 
cember, 1943, he ranked twenty-eighth 
among all of the Business Men’s sales- 
men and was a director of three honor 
clubs. On May 1 of this year he ranked 
twenty-five in the company’s sales or- 
ganization. 

The company announces that plans for 
a convention scheduled for this summer 
have been abandoned, in order to coop- 
erate with the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation’s request that civilian travel 
be limited. Thirty-seven per cent of the 
company’s sales representatives had 
qualified for attendance at the meeting 
and were awarded war bonds in lieu of 
the scheduled trip. 

Requirements have been announced for 
a meeting in the summer of 1945, if 
travel conditions at that time make 
feasible the holding of a convention. 
Sectional meetings throughout the ter- 
ritory in which Business Men’s operates 
will be held during the summer. 


Gets Equitable Check at 96 


_A policyholder of the Equitable So- 
ciety in Pittsburgh who had attained 
age 96 was presented with the Society’s 
check for the full amount of his policy 
recently. He is Joseph P. Caldwell, 
veteran of the Civil War who was born 
in Western Pennsylvania in 1847. He 





took out a $3,000 Ordinary life policy 
in the [Equitable in 1893 when he was 
forty vears old. The check was pre- 
sented to him by E. E. Johnson of the 
Wood \gency of Pittsburgh. Mr. 
Caldy was fifteen years old when he 


enli 
a visit 


hands 


(in the Union Army. He recalls 
Abraham Lincoln, who shook 


‘ vith his entire company of 
Kna Battery. 

A. H. McKINLEY ANNIVERSARY 
A McKinley, head of claim de- 
ley Mutual Life, will on June 2 
lave n with that company thirty-five 
vears, 


———— 





: Consulting Actuaries 
Woodward, Ryan, 
Sharp & Davis 


41 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 
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J. E. Rutherford to Address 


New York Association 
James E. Rutherford, executive vice 
president, National of Life 
Underwriters, will be the principal speaker 
at the meeting of the 
Life Underwriters Association of New 
York City, which will be held June 8 at 
Mr. Rutherford 
will discuss the Wagner-Murray-Dingell 
Bill. 


Officers to serve for the ensuing year 


Association 


annual luncheon 


the Hotel Pennsylvania. 


will be elected at this meeting. 





ROCHESTER GENERAL AGENT 

John J. Morgan, Jr., formerly super- 
visor in the Hartford agency of the 
Columbian National Life, has been ap- 
pointed general agent for the company 
at Rochester. He attended University 
of Connecticut and has been with the 
company since 1941. 


C. M. SHERMAN, TOLEDO, RESIGNS 

C, Milton Sherman, general agent for 
Connecticut Mutual at Toledo, has re- 
signed to devote full time to estate an- 
alysis work. He has his own office in 
the Home Bank Building. 


Endorse A. C. Duckett for 


National Ass’n Trustee 

With the announcement of his sponsors 
and the endorsement of the state and Los 

organizations, 
Duckett, CLU, 
Northwestern Mutual Life, got under full 
swing with Ron Stever, CLU, general 
agent, Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
as chairman of the committee handling 
the campaign. Mr. Duckett’s consent to 
become a candidate for the office was an- 
nounced some weeks ago, it being desig- 
nated at the time that he became a candi- 
date on the basis of being an agent. 

Mr. Duckett was formally endorsed as 
a candidate by the California State Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters, the Life 
Insurance Managers Association, Inc., of 
Los Angeles, the Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation of Los Angeles, the Los Angeles 
chapter, CLU, the Los Angeles Quarter 
Million Dollar Round Table, and the San 
Francisco Life Underwriters Association. 


Angeles Life Underwriter 


the campaign of A. C. 


ELSIE MATTHEWS RECOVERED 

Miss Elsie M. Matthews, general 
agent of Manhattan Life at Montclair, 
N. J., who has been ill for some time 
has fully recovered and is back at her 
office. 








THEY'RE NEITHER TOO YOUNG 
NOR TOO OLD! 


Yes, we write Life Insurance from 
ages | day to 75 years. 

In times when sales to men in the 
18 to 38 bracket are restricted, 


that’s important. 


Our age limits on Accident & Sick- 
ness are broader. too. 


Occidental Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 
HOME OFFICE 
V. H. Jenkins, Vice-President 








* LOS ANGELES 


“We pay lifetime renewals — they last as long as you do” 




















HERMAN REINIS 
Brooklyn General Agent 
The Manhattan Life 


(Founded 1850) 
50 Court St. MAin 4-7951-2-3 

















Penn Mutual Agcy. Building 
School Lasts Two Weeks 


The Penn Mutual agency building 
school at the home office, lasting two 
weeks and ending May 26, had thirteen 
students from nine states in Philadel 
phia to study agency management and 
supervision under a faculty of officials 
from company staff and field. Second 
Vice President FE. Paul Huttinger, in 
charge of training, acted as dean of 
the school, with Carr R. Purser, gen- 
eral agent at Providence, as assistant. 
Thirteen instructors were from home 
office staff, representing agency, under 
writing, actuarial and law departments. 
President John A. Stevenson also was 
on program. Dr, Charles R. Whittlesey 
and Dr. Malcolm G. Preston, University 
of Pennsylvania, lectured on economic 
influences and psychology. 

Subjects on which the instruction was 
given included management opportuni- 
ties, agency recruiting and supervision 
and training, underwriting — selection, 
marketing, actuarial functions, financing. 
Other subjects were agency bulletins 
and publicity, joint-work coaching, 
claims problems, legal problems, agency 


profits, the prospecting bureau, work 
habits, morale, employe benefit plans. 
The course included study of depart 
mental procedures at the regular work 


the home office agency. 

from field came E. L. 
Reiley, Cleveland; Osborne sethea, 
New York; Kenneth W. Conrey, Prtts 
burgh; Norman W.. Rowley, 
Joseph H. Reese, Philade’nhia, 
agents. 


and in 
Among 


desks 


those 


, 
Poston : 


general 


MARKS GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY 


Prudential Providence Offices Observe 
Half Century of Service; First Office 
Established in 1894 

Field representatives of The Prudential 
are observing the fiftieth anniversary of 
that organization’s service in Providence 
and its environs. The Prudential es 
tablished its first office in Providence 
in 1894. Today the company maintains 
branches in virtually every state in the 
Union and throughout the Dominion of 
Canada. Two district headquarters are 
maintained in Providence, and detached 
offices in West Warwick, Newport and 
Warren. 

The Providence No. 1 district in 
charge of Superintendent Richard G. 
Angus, has a staff of six assistant super 
intendents and thirty-six agents. Provi- 
dence No. 2 district is under the 
superintendency of Charles A. Robbins, 
with a staff of six assistant superin- 
tendents and thirty-nine agents. In ad 
dition to these offices, the two in War- 


ren and Newport are also under 
Superintendent Robbins’ supervision, 
while that in West Warwick is in 
charge of Superintendent Angus. These 
two offices have more than $25,000,000 
in Ordinary life insurance in force, a 


monthly intermediate debit of more than 
$41,000 in premiums, and more than 
$22,000 in Industrial weekly premiutns. 
JOINS ALC 

The Great American Life of Hutchin- 
son, Kan., has been admitted to member- 
ship in the American Life Convention. 
Will S. Thompson is president of the 
company, which was organized in 1917 
and has $12,221,800 in force. 


HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Ine. 


Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Kansas City 
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MEETING UNJUSTIFIED ATTACKS 


After outlining the fine record of the fire 


insurance business in the war and telling 
something of the role of fire insurance 
in industrial progress and in protecting 
small business and home owners, in his 
report as president of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, John M. Thomas 
said at the annual meeting last week 
that “it is a curious anomaly, that in 
the midst of 
insurance business should find itself to- 
day harassed by the greatest uncertainty 
it has faced in seventy-five years, need- 


our war service the fire 


le ssly so.” 
Mr. 


before in the 


that 


years of 


pointed out never 
fifty 
anti-trust 


Thomas 
opera- 


tion of the laws has an attor- 


ney general attempted to apply _ that 
act to fire insurance. Not only that, 
but by Supreme Court decisions and 


precedent after precedent the regulation 
of fire insurance has been delegated to 
Now in fire 


confronted 


the states. suddenly all 


insurance are with a new 
theory applied to the business and Mr. 
Thomas declared that “the whole struc- 
ture of regulation is threatened 


and chaos knocks at our doors and the 


state 


doors of business and householders 
alike.” 

The insurance business has never been 
able to learn accurately and completely 
the motives for the Department of Jus- 
tice attack. 
fered, but 


Many explanations are of- 
At- 


office are not 


those emanating from 
siddle’s 


In an attempt to 


torney General 
considered to be facts. 
defend itself from unjustified attack fire 
insurance is supporting the bills in Con- 
gress to declare that the anti-trust laws 
do not apply to the business of insurance. 


President Thomas said that enactment 
of this proposed legislation is sought 
“because it would settle this new and 


unexpected crisis so hastily created by a 
view of law directly contrary to genera- 
tions of decisions and precedent.” 

But whatever the outcome of the 
Washington developments Mr. Thomas 
emphasized that men and women in in- 
to talk about the 
way of 


surance should learn 


business convincingly, “in the 
the modest man proud of the services 
he is render at a low 
Then he declared: 

If the fire insurance business has failed 
in these human contacts to impress its 
integrity and honesty upon those whose 
savings in homes and business it is pro- 
tecting against fire loss, then we have 
no more pressing job to do than this 
one. Attack, whether justified or not, 
gets attention and publicity. The fire 


insurance business must insure itself 


able to cost.” 


against future assaults upon its charac- 
ter by making reasonably sure that in 
every neighborhood so many honest cit- 
izens know the real facts about the 
business that misstatements will find no 
takers, 





While it is believed that the 2,600 or 
3,000 Liberty ships that may be afloat at 
the end of the war will either be sold 
abroad, scrapped or laid up in inactive 
reserve, a large number of Victory ships 
will move into the commercial trades and 
will remain there indefinitely. This is 
the theme of one of the main articles in 
the Maritime Day edition of the New 
York Journal of Commerce. 

The designation of the standard Vic- 
tory ship of the Maritime Commission 
is VC-2-S-AP-2, 
considerable improvement over the Lib- 
erty ship. 


The Victory ship is a 


The Journal of Commerce 
says the employment of 1,000 Victory 
ships in post-war commercial trades will 
probably make it numerically the domi- 
nant class on the seas, even though on 
a quality basis the Victory ship does 
not measure up to some of the Maritime 
Commission’s standard design types un- 
cer the fifty-ships-a-year program. The 
speed of the Victory ship is approxi- 
mately 50% greater than the Liberty. 
The building cost of the Victory ship 
is estimated at $247 per deadweight 
ton, which is considerably greater than 
the $167-$180 for several types of 
Libertys. 


ROBERT LEE CHESSER JR. 


Born Friday, May 26, 1944, Grandson 
of “Old Bill Hadley” of The 
Eastern Underwriter 
There was rapturous rejoicing out in 
Plainfield, N. J., last Friday (May 26, 
1944) evening occasioned by the arrival 
at Muhlenberg Hospital maternity divi- 
sion of Robert Lee Chesser, Jr., son of 
Captain and Mrs. Robert Lee Chesser 
(the former Amy Ruth Hadley), one 
time a member of the staff of The 
Eastern Underwriter, and a daughter of 
the general manager. The young man 
arrived at 7:24 o'clock p.m. and tipped 
the beam at nine pounds one and one- 
half ounces. Both mother and child are 
doing okeh. The father is Captain Rob- 
ert Lee Chesser of the Army Air Corps 
at the present time located somewhere 

in Italy. 








Past President Eric C. Gambrell of the 
Texas Association of Insurance Agents 
and of the Dallas Insurance Agents As- 
sociation and member of the Dallas local 
agency of Seay & Hall has been pro- 
moted to major and will continue as 
commandant of the officer training sec- 
tion of the bomber pilot school at the 
Fort Worth, Texas, Army Airfield. 


< 








MEREDITH C. LAFFEY 


Meredith C. Laffey, vice president of 
Equitable Society and who will have 
been with the Society a quarter of a 
century on July 1, has been elected a 
trustee of Brooklyn Savings Bank, presi- 
dent of which is Adrian Van Sinderen. 
The bank, founded in 1827 and oldest 
savings bank in Brooklyn, has resources 
in excess of $107,000,000 and has 66,000 
depositors. Before going with Equitable 
Mr. Laffey was with Equitable Trust 
Co. as an analyst of securities. He be- 
came assistant treasurer of the Equi- 
table, and later advancements were to 
treasurer, second vice president and vice 
president. 

x ok x 


John W. Yates, general agent, Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life, Los Angeles, has 
been elected president of the Los An- 
geles Federation of Churches. 

x * * 


Lawrence C. Mitchell, of the Syracuse 
agency, Massachusetts Mutual, was re- 
cently elected to the board of trustees 
of the Rescue Mission Alliance in that 
city. 

x * * 

John H. Frost, Mutual Benefit Life, 
Denver, has completed 1,000 weeks of 
consecutive weekly production, accord- 
ing to H. G. Kenagy, superintendent of 
agencies. Mr. Frost joined the Mutual 
Benefit agency in Denver in 1915. 

* * * 

William P. Worthington, vice presi- 
dent and superintendent of agencies, 
Home Life Insurance Co., addressed the 
recent meeting of the District of Co- 
lumbia Life Underwriters Association on 
“Let’s Build a Practice of Life Under- 
writing.” 

* * * 

Leo Arffman, who was agency as- 
sistant with Bankers National Life of 
Montclair, N. J., before entering the 
service, is now with the American Red 


Cross as a field director attached to 
the Brooklyn Navy Yard. 
x * * 


A. D. Marshall, assistant secretary, 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. 
Y., whose duties include handling con- 
tract and fidelity bonds for General 
Electric and serving as secretary of the 
company’s pension board, will address 
the luncheon meeting of the Suretv 
Underwriters Association of the City of 
New York, June 8. 

x * x , 

Thomas I. Parkinson, president, Fqui- 
table Life Assurance Society. will address 
the Chicago Association of Life Under- 
writers, at the annual meeting of the 
association, June 12. 





Mrs. Samuel C. Lawrence, wife: Sam. 
uel C. Lawrence, general agent, Penn 
Mutual, Charleston, was the spo:.-or of 
the S. S. Juliette Low, at the ‘ecent 
launching of that ship. As Dorothy Gor- 
don, Mrs. Lawrence was the worl:!’s first 
girl scout when her aunt, Mrs. Loy, 
started the international organiza: on jn 
1912. 

x * x 
Thomas E. Lipscomb, general avent, 


Penn Mutual, Louisville, has bevn ap- 
pointed War Bond chairman {cr the 
state of Kentucky, as a member of the 
Life Underwriters Committee for Na- 
tional War Savings. 

, * * 

Samuel Lewis Clark, who has repre- 
sented the Reliance Life for twenty-five 
vears in California as an agent, was 
Y.M.C.A. secretary before joining the 
company. He was recently guest of 
honor at a luncheon given to him by 
Reliance Life associates. 

- oe 

Byron S. Watson, Providence, R. J, 
chairman of the board of the Rhode 
Island Insurance Co., has been elected a 
director of the Certain-teed Products 
Corporation, Baltimore. 

* x x 

Jack W. Cowling has been appointed 
by Continental Casualty superintendent 
of railroad agents in Canada. Mr. Cowl 
ing has been with the company sinc 
1920 and has handled railroad underwrit- 
ing, claims and collections. He _ pre- 
viously served as superintendent in the 
disability division and as supervisor oi 
commercial division agents. 


* - & 





Jack Wasserman 
C. V. Starr (left) and Randall Gould 


C. V. Starr, head of the organizatio! 
which includes the American — 
i New 


tional Underwriters Corporation 
York and the United States Lite, ant 
also chairman of the board f. the 


Shanghai Evening Post and J crcuty, 
was snapped by a photographer alone 
with Randall Gould, editor of tha: news 
paper, while attending the dinner giver 
in honor of Lt. General Rober: Kho 


sheng Lim of the Chinese Arm.. The 


host of the dinner, which was a Hote 
St. Regis, New York, was Henr: - 
e pub- 


head of the Life. Time and Fort 


lications. The Shanghai Evenin: Pos 
and Mercury, after the Japan se a 
rested some members of the «\aff 4 
time of capture of Shanghai, de led y 
get out an American edition, 1 Hlishet 
in New York. It is an exceeding!» live! 
and interesting publication, pla af . 


everything Chinese and also givi : 
downs on the Japanese occupation not” 
be found in other periodicals. 
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E. E. Conroy, N. Y. Head of F.B.I. 


Edward Eugene Conroy, Special Agent 


in Charge of the Federal Bureau of In- 
yestivation for the New York district, 
is one of America’s leading law enforce- 
ment officers. Built like a_ football 
player—he was lightweight champion in 
wrestling of the United States intercol- 


legiate group when a student at Cornell 
4 man of great courage and stamina, 
unusually intelligent and resourceful, he 
has played an active part in the appre- 
hens ion of gangsters and other criminals 
beginning with December, 1922, when he 
first joined the FBI. His work with 
the FBI has covered the entire country 
and many of the investigations in which 
he has been engaged are outstanding 


in the criminal history of the nation. 
\s is the case with J. Edgar Hoover, 
his chief, and other members of the 
FBI, he is gratified with the fact that 
although the nation has been at war 
since December, 1941, there is at the 
present time no foreign-inspired sab- 
otage. The vigilance and work of the 
FBI have had something to do with 


this as enemy aliens have been stopped 
in their tracks or are under such close 
surveillance that acts of this nature in 
plants have been prevented. 

The FBI has been exceedingly helpful 
to insurance companies in their ‘battle 
against crooks, swindlers and fraudulent 
claimants, and the companies in turn are 
cooperative with the FBI. The present 
Special Agent in Charge of New York 
has a considerable acquaintance with 
general counsel and general adjusters of 
fire and casualty companies, and with A. 
sruce Bielaski, head of the arson bureau 
of National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
and Wayne Merrick, manager of the 
claim department of the Association of 


Casualty & Surety Executives. 

Born in Utah where his father, a 
physician, was mayor of Ogden, Mr. 
Conroy holds a baccalaureate in Arts 
degree from Cornell and has a doctorate 
in law from Seton Hall. He _ inter- 
rupted his sophomore year at Cornell 


during the first World War to go into 
the Marines, serving as a lieutenant with 
the lifth Regiment, in France, for more 
a year. He was decorated with 
french Croix de Guerre, Order of 
‘urple Heart and the Silver Star 
with oak cluster for gallantry in 
He was graduated from Cor- 
1920, 
r entering the FBI service Mr. 
Conroy became Special Agent in Charge 
se offices, cities being given by ro- 
St. Louis, Oklahoma City, 
t, Charlotte, N. C., Kansas City, 
Little Rock, Atlanta, New Orleans, 


1 
{ 
hy 


. Newark and New York. He has 
vorked in Alaska, Canada and 
, 

of his most famous cases was 


int for Roy and Ray D’Autremont, 
train robbers, who with their 
r had held up a train in the Ore- 
lountains, murdering the engineer, 
in, mail clerk and brakeman. AI- 
four years after the crime was 
itted the FBI found that the twins 

















Ohio. One 


were living in Steubenville, 
had secured a job in the plant where he 


was arrested. Conroy entered the home 
of the twin brother with a boy who 
had driven the other brother to the plant 
when he obtained the job. Conroy 
posed as an investigator for the street 
car company; said the automobile had 
been in an accident: declared he was 
there to settle the claim and asked the 
brother to come out with him and take 
a look at the car. In the street were 
two detectives. All the officers closed 


in on the twin and arrested him. The 
third brother was picked up in_ the 
Philippines. 


Fol’owing the Kansas C'ty massacre, 
Mr. Conroy was placed in charge of the 


investigation as head of the FBI's 
Kansas City office. This was one of 
the most brutal mass murders in the 
history of the country, A_ prisoner 
named Frank Nash had escaped from 
the penitentiary at Leavenworth. He 
had been arrested at Hot Springs, Ark., 


and, while being taken to Leavenworth 


from Hot Springs, “Pretty Boy” Floyd, 
Verne Miller, a former South Dakota 
sheriff who had served time, and Adam 


Richetti attempted to release him in the 
plaza outside the Kansas City railroad 
station. In the ensuing gun battle five 
men were killed by the criminals. They 
were an FBI agent, two police officers, 
the chief of the Oklahoma police and 
Nash himself. The FBI continued hot 
on the trail of the murderers. Verne 
Miller was killed by the underworld in 
Detroit as “knowing too much about the 


crime.” In a gun fight, “Pretty Boy” 
Floyd was killed by FBI agents and 
members of the East Liverpool, Ohio, 


police department. Richetti was convict- 
ed and executed, and, as a result of the 
investigation, seven men were appre- 
hended, tried and convicted for con- 
spiracy to obstruct justice. 

Mr. Conroy was loaned to Congress 
on four occasions to investigate Federal 
judges in connection with impeachment 
proceedings. Two of the judges resigned 
and two received censures, the only 
censures of this type in United States 
history. 

In 1939 Mr. Conroy was made _ hon- 
orary chief of the Secret Service of the 
Police of the Federal District of Mexico 
for work in establishing cordial inter- 
national police relations. His first con- 
tact with the Mexican police was when 
he was in charge of the Dallas office 
of the FBI, and was frequently called 
upon by the Mexican officers for as- 
sistance. He has long been an active 
member of the International Association 
of Police Chiefs, International Associa- 
tion for Identification, Pacific Coast 
International Association of Law En- 
forcement Officials and is also active or 
honorary member of several state police 
organizations. 

did 


After the 
considerable work for the FBI in the 
investigation of claims which the Vet- 
erans Bureau thought fraudulent or 
were in dispute. They had largely to 
do with claims for total disability . The 


last war Mr. Conroy 


Bureau was often suspicious that the dis- 
ability did not arise from action, or that 
it was faked. One case in point was 
of a former soldier who claimed he had 
lost his eye-sight as a result of injuries 
followed 


in a war zone, After being 
by the FBI it was learned that this 
veteran  was_ simulating blindness. 


(hanrces are thot there will be numerous 
fraudulent disability cases following the 
end of this war, human nature and crime 
being what they are. 

Mr. Conroy was recently guest of 
honor at the Drug and Chemical Club 
n New York C'ty, at a lnocheon whore 
he met some of the leading insurance 
men of the city, including presidents of 
insurance companies, United States man- 
agers and heads of loss and claim de- 
partments of insurance companies. 


Boston Insurance Libzary Books for 
Service People 

Through the courtesy of Major Bernard 
J. Duffy, First Service Command, and co- 
cp:ration of Jed H. Taylor, service com- 
mand librarian for Massachusetts, the 
Insurance Library Association of Boston 
is able to offer to hospital staff members 
and service men in the convalescent service 
hospitals in Massachusetts, who in civilian 
life were employed in insurance, or who 
upon returning to civilian life want to 
engage in insurance, an opportunity to pur- 
sue readings or studies along insurance 
lines. 

The plan is to lend insurance books and 
other material through the hospital libra- 
ries for men who may wish to use them. 
Also it is planned to advise them regarding 
the reading most likely to help them in 
fitting themselves for any of the several 
specialized fields of insurance. 

Among the books which the 
Library Association of Boston 
borrowing are these: 

S. B. Ackerman—‘“Insurance.” 

Robert P.,Barbour—“The Agent’s Key 

to Fire Insurance.” 
D. Betterlev—“Buying Insurance.” 

S. R. Brittingham—“The Claim Agent 

and His Work.” 

M. E. Bulske—“Practical Underwriter’s 

Guides.” 

G. W. Crist, 

ship.” 

I. U. Crosby, H. A. Fiske and H. W. 
Forster—‘Handbook of Fire Protec- 
tion,” 
*. C. Dominge and W. O. Lincoln— 
“Fire Insurance Inspection and Under- 
writing.” 


Insurance 
lists for 


Jr.—“Corporate Surety- 


~ 





J. E. Hedges—‘“Practical Fire and Cas- 
ualty Insurance.” 
C. W. Hobbs—“‘Workmen’s Compensa- 


tion Insurance.” 


Dr. S. S. Huebner—“Property Insur- 
ance,” “Life Insurance.” 
R. S. Hull—“Casualty Insurance Ac- 


counting.” 
C. A. Kulp—“Casualty Insurance.” 
L. E. Mackall—“The Principles of Sure- 
ty Underwriting.” 
J. H. Magee—“General Insurance,” “Life 
Insurance,” “Property Insurance.” 
G. F. Michelbacher—“Casualty Insur- 
wee Principles.” 
R. Morrow—“Insurance Surveys.” 
> S Myers—“The Manufacturer and 
Insurance.” 
P. B. Reed—“Fire Insurance Underwrit- 
ing,” “Adjustment of Fire Losses.” 
>, F. Rupprecht—“‘Modern Fire Under- 
writer.” 
EK. W. Sawyer—“Automobile 
Insurance.” 
William D. 
ance.” 
These are merely suggestions, Librarian 
D. N. Handy says. Effort will be made 
to procure any book on insurance for 
which there is an inquiry, 
es 


Seeing the World From High 


Editor of Salute, Aetna Life Affiliated 
Companies public ation going to the men 
and women of its organization now in 
the services, always manages to dig up 
some good human interest material from 
the letters which come pouring in. 

Salute leads off its last edition with 
a letter from ng gr omy J. A. Laird, Jr., 
who was with the San Francisco office, 


Liability 


Winter—“Marine — Insur- 








Steward 
CONROY 


Samuel R, 


EDWARD E. 


and who has been flying for ATC more 
than a year. Among other places he 
has been to Australia, Guadalcanal, 
England and Africa. 

Lieutenant Laird writes: 


Thanks- 


“Last 


giving I was swimming off a little South 
Pacific Island. Christmas found me 
skiing in Newfoundland, and on New 
Year's | was in Scotland. All of those 


trips are a lot of fun for the first couple 
of times, but it gets pretty boring sit- 
ting up there and looking down at so 
much water.” And speaking of favorite 
places from on high, Lieutenant Laird 
says his favorite is “Top of the Mark,” 
where in a famous glass enclosed cafe 
atop the Mark Hopkins Hotel, San 
Irancisco, available are not only the 
properties which make cafes famous, but 


there is a panoramic view of the city 
which one rarely tires seeing. 
Lieutenant Peter R. Orfelt, formerly 


of the organization’s Minneapolis office, 
has something to say about the classi- 
fication and statistical work of the pilot 
school where he was stationed. Dis- 
cussing red tape, he sends to Salute the 
little ditty sung to the tune of the Army 
Air Corps song that has become a pop- 


ular theme with men in the service 
having experience with “paper work” 
The song goes: 


“Here we go, into the file case yonder, 

Diving deep into the drawer; 

Here it is, buried away down under— 

That darned legal stuff we've been 
searching for. 


“Off we go, into the C.0.’s office, 
Where we get a heck of a roar, 
We live in miles of paper files, 
But nothing will stop the Army 

Corps.” 


Chair 
* * * 


Seen At National Board’s Annual 
Meeting 


One of most interesting figures at the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters 
annual meeting was Roger Babson, the 
Wellesley Hills, Mass., economist and 


business analyzer. He is a 
in a number of insurance 
including the National Liberty, North- 
eastern, Columbian National Life. With 
the latter company he is second largest 
stockholder. He has some unusually in- 
teresting views about reinsurance, hav- 
ing made an intensive study of the 
subject. 

Also 
meeting 
time prominent in 


stockholder 
companies, 


seen at the National Board’s 
were a number of men at one 
fire insurance head 
offices or in fire insurance inter-com- 
pany organizations. They included Neal 
Bassett, former president of The Loyalty 
Group, and later United States mana- 
ger of the Accident & Casualty Insur- 
ance Co.; Hart Darlington, former 
United States manager of the Norwich 
Union; Clarence A. Ludlum, former vice 
president of the Home; D. E. Monroe, 
(Continued on Page 22) 
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Post-War Prospects Affecting 


Currencies and Exchange Rates 
By N. Graham Turner 
Liverpool, England 


I called 
chief 
of the Liverpool & London & Globe, one 


today on J. Dyer Simpson, 


general manager of the Royal and 


of Britain’s greatest authorities on insur- 


ance and international trade, and asked 
Eastern Underwriter 
to the 


he would give to The 


some of his views relative prospects 
for post-war conditions in Europe affecting 
national currencies and national ex- 
close of the war. 


problem is sO In- 


rates at the 
Probably no post-war 
tricate, so important, or so elusive at 
this stage. Mr. Simpson is well known 
in both the United States and Canada by 
reason of his former residence in those 
countries. He said: 

“Much will depend upon prevailing 
conditions when hostilities cease, in re- 
gard to both the authoritative govern- 
ment of any country and the internal 
conditions within that country. 
example, the country has been 
plundered, or the gov- 
and unable to main- 
value of the 


change 


State ot 
If, for 
devastated and 
ernment is unstable 


tain order, the internal 
currency may be doubtful and accord- 
ingly its external value difficult—if not 


impossible to assess. 


Main Groups of Countries 


“For the present purpose there are 
three main groups of countries. First, 
the neutrals—Sweden, Switzerland, Por- 
tugal, and Spain. Their governments 
have remained fairly constant; they 
have been free from war damage, and 
doubtless their internal conditions—in- 
dustrial, commercial and financial—have 
profited from war-time activities. These 
countries should be in the most advan- 


tageous position of all. 

“Second, there are the 
cupied countries Norway, 
Holland, Belgium, France, Poland, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Austria, Hungary and 
the Balkan countries. From available 
reports it appears that the internal con- 
ditions in these countries are depress- 
ing to a point which we even in Great 
Britain find it difficult to grasp. Famine 
conditions prevail in some. Others are 
devastated, while all have been without 
their own government for a seriously 
long period. Their internal conditions 
are bad 


“Third, 


enemy oc- 
Denmark, 


the original enemy countries, 
Germany and Italy. The state in which 
they will emerge politically, physically 
and commercially has not yet been 
reached and it is impossible at this stage 
to give any reliable indication of what 
| 


their condition is likely to be. 

“In addition, there is our Russian ally, 
of whose influence on post-war Europe 
one can only say with certainty that it 
will be far-reaching. The Near East, 
Turkey, Egypt, Palestine, Syria, Iraq 
and Iran constitute another group which 
have been helped considerably by war- 
time activities. 


The Sterling Dollar Situation 

“The Keynes and White plans contem- 
plate an all-inclusive scheme for every 
country, but it is doubtful if an ‘all-in’ 
scheme is practicable under prevailing 
uncertain conditions, First things must 
come first, and the pre-requisite of all 
international exchange is a_ settlement 
of the dollar sterling rate. It is prob- 
ably correct to say that more than two- 
thirds of the total world trade is trans 





a 


J. DYER 


SIMPSON 


two currencies. If a set- 
achieved which would 
workable for dollar- 
sterling transactions, the greatest single 
step forward would have been taken, 
and the adjustment of other currencies 


acted in these 
tlement could be 
be equitable and 


to that agreed basis might then seem to 
be more practicable. 
“The sterling-dollar position in itself 
by no means a simple one, Such a 


great deal depends on the internal con- 
ditions in the United States and in Great 
Britain. If both countries enjoy full em- 
ployment, a substantial absence of la- 
bor disturbances, and reasonable pros- 
pects of internal stability (absence of, 
or strictly controlled limited inflation), 
the negotiation of an exchange rate 
equitable to all parties should not be 
impossible. But can we count on free- 
dom from labor troubles? Present in- 
dications are not too promising. The 
factor of future inflation, the reduction 
of internal purchasing value of the cur- 


rency, is difficult to measure. Up to 
date there has been only moderate in- 
flation in the United States, and even 
less in Great Britain. If this factor 
can be successfully controlled in both 
countries, the settlement of exchange 
rates will be just so much easier. A 
20/£ must be related to a 100c $ or a 


10/-£ to a 
movement between those 
both sides is obviously 

“Something will depend upon rates of 
wages (including farm wages) and prices 
of commodities. The United States will 
wish to sell its surplus commodities and 
materials abroad. In a world im- 


50c $, but the margin for 
two figures on 
considerable. 


raw 

poverished financially the market price 
of these commodities will have to be 
within reach of the customer. The 


method of payment for them, as dis- 
tinct from the rate of exchange, con- 
stitutes a further problem. The United 
States may wish to have a currency and 
foreign exchange based upon gold; If 
so, for those countries completely de- 
gold some ‘priming of the 
may be necessary by means of 


nuded of 
pump’ 


a loan of gold or gold credit if trading 
conditions are to be resumed. 

“Trade must be resumed if whole pop- 
ulations are not to perish, and insurance 
officials must of necessity be optimistic 
about the reestablishment of trade and 
sound currencies, The attitude of the 
American and British insurance com- 
panies will doubtless favor the discharge, 
after the war, of all obligations arising 
out of their pre-war contracts entered 
into under respective national laws of 
the various foreign countries in which 
they previously worked, not only as a 
just and honorable fulfillment of their 
legal obligations, but also to facilitate 
their reestablishment in the various 
countries on a basis favorable to their 
future trading operations, 
looks at 


“While one the European 
countries to-day with an _ inescapable 


feeling of discouragement, a better per- 
spective is restored by considering Eu- 
rope in its relationship to the rest of 
the world, and as a proportion of the 


whole. North and South America, these 
two great continents, have been stim- 
ulated rather than depressed by war, 


and so have India, Africa and Austral- 
asia, the Near East, and many other 
parts of the world. The question, there- 
fore, seems to be whether the countries 
forming the major part of the world— 
active, progressive and continuing pros- 
perous—can cooperate sufficiently with 
one another to make possible the raising 
of the devastated countries to a rees- 
tablished standard of successful trading 
operations. The test is a test of states- 
manship. The objective has to be kept 
clearly in view all the time, The great 
est good must inevitably be shared by 
all, and the best selfish interests of 
every nation are more likely to be 
achieved indirectly by an enlightened ap- 
proach which has as its objective the 
renewed and full participation of all 
nations in a world full of activity for 
the benefit of all mankind. In such a 
world, insurance has a notable part to 
play: admittedly a difficult part, but a 
part of far-reaching contributory help- 
fulness; possibly at first an apparently 
unselfish part, but in the end a con- 
tribution of undoubted value to the final 
result, and not without its ultimate ad- 
vantages to those participating.” 





NAIA HAS 17,025 MEMBERS 
Agents’ Association Reaches New High 
in Numbers; Chamberlain 17,000th Re- 

corded Member; Year’s Goal Nears 

The seventeen thousandth member 
agency of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents was recorded at head- 
quarters in New York, May 29, which 
not only establishes a new all-time high 
mark in membership for the association 
but represents more than one- -third of 
the association’s necessary increase to 
achieve its goal of “18,000 or more— 
in °44.” 

The seventeen thousandth member is 
George A. Chamberlain of Elkhart, Ind., 
who was one of eleven new members 
reported by Secretary Harry E. Mc- 
Clain of the Indiana Association. Other 
states recording new members that day, 
and helping to boost the National Asso- 
ciation’s membership to 17,025, were 
Mississippi, South Carolina, Kansas and 
Nebraska. i 

The total net increase in membership 
of the National Association since the 
beginning of its last fiscal year, Sep- 
tember 1, is 578 members. 





Essex County Agents Meet 
In Maplewood June 14 


The Essex County (N. J.) Insurance 
Agents Association will hold its annual 
meeting on Wednesday, June 14, at the 
Maplewood Country Club, Maplewood, 
N. J. Dinner will be served at 6:30 p.m. 
Election of officers and members of the 
executive committee will be held and 
there will be discussion on the new 
standard fire policy, the personal prop- 
erty floater, the new rating law and the 
qualification law. Russell E. 
Newark is chairman of the program com- 
mittee for the meeting. 


Stevens of 


Christensen Advance: 
By the Loyalty Group 


FIRST ASSISTANT TO AN:305 

Chalenor ee to 2nd Vice Presi. 

dent in Charge of Eastern Fire Lo: ses. 
Donegan Is N. Y. Office Hea:! 


President John R. Cooney o! the 
Loyalty Group, Newark, announce; the 
following promotions: 

Walter J. Christensen, second vice 
president, presently in charge o/ the 
fire losses in the eastern department, 
becomes second vice president in the 
fire underwriting department as first 
assistant to Vice President Herman 
Ambos, succeeding to the position for- 
merly held by Second Vice President 
Charles F. Rupprecht. 

John H. Chalenor, at present in charge 
of the New York City office of the 
Loyalty Group companies, has been 
promoted to second vice president in 
charge of fire losses of all eastern de- 
partment territory, succeeding Mr, 
Christensen. 

Edmund J. Donegan, formerly assist- 
ant to Mr. Chalenor in the New York 
City office, has been promoted to secre- 
tary in charge of the Loyalty Group 
New York City office, for both fire and 
casualty companies. Assisting him will be 
Lester Lockwood and Horace Moodie. 

Christensen Long With Group 

Mr. Christensen has had a long and 
successful career with Loyalty Group 
companies. He became associated with 
the group in 1920, having formerly been 
employed by the Northern Assurance 
Co. of London. He held the position of 
examiner with Loyalty Group com- 
panies in the western department at 
Chicago. He subsequently traveled as 
state agent in the states of Iowa, Kan- 
sas and Indiana. He came to the eastern 
department of Loyalty Group in 1926, 
as first assistant in the fire loss depart- 
ment. In 1940 he was placed in charge 
of the fire loss department. 

Mr. Christensen has earned for him- 
self a very high reputation in loss work 
in the East. His many friends in that 
part of the business will regret his leav- 
ing loss work. He now returns to his 
early association—that of underwriting 
and production. 

Mr. Chalenor was originally a special 
agent for Loyalty Group companies in 
their Los Angeles branch office. In 1938 
he was transferred to the eastern de- 
partment as assistant secretary of the 
fire companies, in charge of production, 
in New York ‘City. In 1941 he was ad- 
vanced to the position of secretary, in 
charge of the New York City branch 
office, for both fire and casualty 
companies. 





SOCIETY REELECTS RIORDAN 


All Officers Renamed; Beebe, Vice 
President; A. J. Smith, Vice President 
and Treasurer; Hardy, Secretary 
William A. Riordan, assistant general 
manager, Aetna Life Affiliated een in 
New York, and the entire panel oi o!- 
ficers were unanimously steed by 
the Insurance Society of New York at 

its annual meeting May 26. 

William G. Minner, president, M:inner 
& Barnett, chairman of the nominating 
committee, presented the list of of/icers 
for reelection. In addition to Mr, 'ior- 
dan, the following officers were [e- 


named: 

Vice president, David C.  [cebe, 
chairman of the board, United Sates 
Aviation Underwriters; vice pres:lent 
and treasurer, Archibald J. Smith, ; res 


dent, Zweig, Smith & Co.; secrc'ary, 
Edward R. Hardy. 

Directors (three years): Alber' ©. 
Bordon, second vice president, ! qu 
table Life Assurance Society; Albe:t 4“ 
Butler, vice president, Corroorn & 


Reynolds; Floyd N. Dull, vice pees ‘ent, 
Continental Casualty Co.; John J. !sing, 
president, Hooper- Holmes Bureau; \Wil- 
liam Macltines, manager, casualty © ‘alll! 
department, American Surety Co. 
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National Board of ‘Fire Underwriters Annual Meeting 





—— 


Plans Endorsed for Establishing 
Body to Improve Self-Regulation 


Permanent Group Sought to Define Fire, Marine, Casualty 


Coverages and Develop Adequate Forms; Five Mem- 
bers Elected to the Executive Committee 





W. ROSS McCAIN 


Five members of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters were elected to 
the executive committee to serve three- 
year terms at the annual meeting lield in 
New York City on May 25. They are 
W. Ross McCain, president of the 
Aetna Fire; J. M. Haines, general at- 
torney of the Phoenix Assurance; 
Laurence E, Falls, vice Flos of the 
American of Newark; George C. Long, 
Jr., president of the Phoenix of Hart- 
ford, and Edward C. Stone, president 
of the Employers’ Fire of Boston. 

As published last week all the Na- 
tional Board officers were reelected as 
follows: President, John M. Thomas, 
president, National Union Fire; vice 
president, Frank A. Christensen, execu- 
tive vice president, America Fore Group; 
secretary, Peter J. Berry, president, 
Security, New Haven; treasurer, B. M. 
Culver, president, America Fore Group; 
general manager, W. E. Mallalieu; as- 
sistant general managers, Charles H. 
Lum and A. Bruce Bielaski. Mr. Lum, 
who is in charge of the Pacific Coast 
office at San Francisco, is now on a 


year’s leave of absence because of 
lng 


Culver Resolution Approved 


I National Board last week adopted 
a resolution offered by Mr. Culver en- 


dors plans now being considered by 
the Joint Conference Committee of 
Eighteen for improving self-regulation 
of Irance among fire, marine and 
Casua'ty companies in so far as con- 
cerns problems of overlapping coverage 
lhe ‘csolution follows: 

“Whereas this body subscribes to the 
Princ.»les of self-regulation of the in- 


business and the development 


by business of adequate coverage 
and rvice to the public; be it 
\vsolved, That the plans—now being 
COnsilered by the Joint Conference 
( ttee of eighteen representing the 


narine and casualty divisions of 
surance business in regard to es- 
Ing a permanent body for the 
pu e of defining and maintaining 
ie f demarcation in respect of cover- 
ind for the purpose of coordinat- 


the three branches of the business 











GEORGE C. LONG, JR. 


in the public interest—are endorsed in 
principle.” 

Mr. Culver said that the, proposal, 
following approval by marine and casu- 
alty companies’ organizations, would be 
presented to the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners in annual 
meeting at Chicago this month. The 
purpose of the committee plans is to 
supplement or rearrange the powers of 
the long-standing Joint Committee on 
Interpretation and Complaint, handling 
inland marine underwriting problems, so 
as to avoid dangerous overlapping of 
underwriting powers in the three 
branches of insurance. 

Support of the commissioners is be- 
ing sought because of the semi-legal 
nature of the plan and because the com- 
missioners years ago were instrumental 
in setting up the present Joint Commit- 
tee on Interpretation and Complaint. 

The Committee of Eighteen consists 
of the following insurance executives: 
Mr. Culver, chairman; Frank D. Layton, 
president, National Fire; W. Ross Mc- 





Pyromania and the War Held Chief 


Cause of Rise in Incendiary Fires 


There has been a distinct increase in 
the type of incendiary fires due to pyro- 
maniacs and to youthful persons affected 
by the unsettled wartime conditions, it 
is stated in the annual report prepared 
by the committee on incendiarism and 
arson of the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters, covering the period to April 
30, 1944. W. Ross McCain, president of 
the Aetna Fire, is chairman of the com- 
mittee. 

As was the case during the previous 
twelve months the board’s arson inves- 
tigators found no enemy-directed sabo- 
tage by fire in any of their countrywide 
operations. However, there have been 
incendiary fires directly attributable to 
war conditions, they discovered. 

Moral Hazard Fires 


“For instance,” the report states, 


“fires have occurred in a meat packing 








Harold V. Smith, president, 





"proprietors | have had to respond 


fee lessened seriously 
by the restrictions on gasoline and tires. 


a sses hav e 


possibly may be regarded as a warning 


3oard with reference 
restricted materials, 


ployed by the concern in question.” 
During the period covered by the re- 
port the board’s arson investigators re- 
ported on 2,012 fires of suspicious origin. 
They cooperated with ema officials in 











EDWARD C. STONE 


panies; C. B. Morcom, vice president, 

\etna Casualty & Surety; Jesse W. 
Randall, vice president, Travelers; Wil- 
liam T. Harper, vice president, Mary 
land Casualty; Joseph Matthai, vice 
president, United States Fidelity & 
Guaranty; Gay Gleason, assistant United 
States general manager, Employers’ 
Group, and W. E. McKell, vice presi- 
dent, American Surety, all representing 

casualty companies ; also S. W. Carey, 
vice president, Appleton & Cox, Inc.; 
Hawley T. Chester, partner, Chubb & 
Son; William D. Winter, president, At- 
lantic Mutual; D. C. Bowersoc k, vice 
president, Providence W ashing ‘ton; 
Frederick B. McBride, vice president, 
Fireman’s Fund, and E. J. Perrin, vice 
president, Automobile of Hartford, all 
representing marine interests. 

Following luncheon at the National 
Board meeting two checks of $500 
apiece, representing gold medal awards 
and commendations, were made to 
newspapers and radio stations for out- 
standing public service in fire preven- 
tion during the year. The awards were 
as follows: 

Burlington, Iowa, The Hawk-Fye 
Gazette, gold medal grand award among 
all newspapers; qualified first in 10,000 
20,000 circulation class. 

National honorable mentions among 
newspapers were: Kalamazoo, Mich., 
Gazette, over 30,000 circulation class; 
Paterson, N. J., Morning Call, 20,000 
to 30,000 groups; Marshfield, Ore., Coos 
say Times, group of dailies under 10,000 
circulation. 

Radio Station KMTR of Hollywood, 
Cal., won the gold medal, and honor- 
able mentions were awarded to WEBR, 
Buffalo, N. Y.; WLS, Chicago, and 
WRUF, Gainesville, Fla. 


Insurance Seseuslons Assn. 
Approves Plan on Coverages 


The Insurance Executives Association 
last Friday also approved the plans of 
the Joint Conference Committee of 
Eighteen. If the plans are approved the 
Joint Committee on Interpretation and 
Complaint will be enlarged to give rep- 
resentation to casualty as we!l as fire 
and marine companies. 

The IEA elected to membership 
United States Manager H. C. Contick 
of the Royal-Liverpool and President 
Charles C. Hannah of the Fireman’s 
Fund. The following trustees were re- 
elected for a term of three years: 
Walter B. Cruttenden, Springfield Fire 
& Marine; B. M. Culver, America Fore 
a eg O. E. Lane, Fire Association; 
C. F. Shallcross, North British & Mer- 
pod Harold V-Smith,-Home of New 
York, and Paul B. Sommers, American 


Newark. 
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, the general public, insurance people, things that have proven sheit wor'h as 

e ° federal, state, and municipal authorities. wartime emergency alternates. The 

Underwriters Laboratories Report Relations with industry have been solidi- uniqueness of the Laboratories’ | = 


On 50 Years of Reduction of Hazards 


C. R, Welborn, secretary of Under- 
writers’ Laboratories, Inc., which is 
sponsored by the National Board, at- 
tended last week’s annual meeting of 


the board in New York and presented 
the annual report of the board of trus- 
tees of the Laboratories to the meeting. 
This was done because, as the report 
stated, a fiftieth anniversary should per- 
mit a departure from the conventional 
form of report, which is ee merely 
printed and distributed. J. C. Harding, 
resident executive vice president at Chi- 
cago for the Sprinfield Fire & Marine, 
is chairman of the board of the Labor- 
atories and other members include 
President John M. Thomas of the Na- 
tional Board, General Manager W. E. 
Mallalieu, Past Presidents Paul B. Som- 
mers, F. W. Koeckert and R. P. Barbour 
of the National Board as well as other 
leaders in fire insurance. 

3ecause the Laboratories has been 
rendering such important service for a 
half century the report which Mr. Wel- 
born presented is reproduced herewith: 
Report No. 1 on Asbestos 
March 24, 1894, Report No. 1 of 
Electrical Bureau, later to 
Laboratories, Inc., 
sbestos 


“On 
Underwriters’ 
become Underwriters’ 
was released to a Mr. Shields on A 
Paper Claimed to Be a Nonabsorbent, 
Noncombustible, Insulator. The conclu- 
sion of that report was: Asbestos can 
not be considered a nonabsorbent, nor an 
insulating material, -It may be consid 
ered noncombustible or fire-resisting. 

“The conclusion is as sound now as 
the day it was reported. Through the 
years the question for such basic knowl- 
edge has been an institutional objective 
and all conclusions of the enterprise 
have been based on such engineering 
fundamentals, most of which it alone has 
developed. 

Cardinal Principles 

“Briefing the half century, there were 
three cardinal operating principles and 
three administrative phases. 

“The first operating principle 
State the facts. 

“The second, Never 
Solicitation carries with 
guarantee of delivery, and 
produce facts unfavorable to 


was, 


solicit business. 
it an implied 
tests may 
final ac- 


ceptance. 
third, 


“The Every client, salesman or 


visitor, even though unable to get the 
desired decision or an order for goods, 
must leave the premises knowing his 
treatment fair and courteous, and the 
place manned with honest, sympathetic 
people. 

“The 
might be 
founding, consolidation, 
reputation, 

“The idea of a central standard mak- 
ing and testing organization for indus- 
try and the capital stock insurance busi- 
ness was nothing short of daring. 
Founding the enterprise, acquiring its 
National Board of Fire Underwriters’ 
sponsorship, and securing industry sup- 
port required great imagination, genius 
and business acumen. These qualities, 
possessed by the founder-president, were 
employed in laying the foundation and 
gathering around himself able associates 
so that there was created an organiza- 
tion destined to become international in 
scope and influence. It is an enterprise es- 
tablished on the fundamental Stating the 
Facts, and the acceptance of its opinions 
on matters within its scope continues to 
broaden. 

No Lowering of Standards 

“The second phase embraced two dis- 
tinct periods in national history. The 
first was the tinsel era of inflation after 


three administrative phases 
characterized as_ follows: 
enhancement of 


World War I when, in so many _ in- 
stances, even social values were meas- 
ured in dollars—and the second, a de- 


pression era when the struggle to 
merchandize goods threatened so many 
safety and quality standards of the in- 
dustrial world. Maintaining flexibility of 
operations, upholding the principles upon 
which the enterprise was founded, and 
resisting constant pressure to have 
safety standards lowered in support of 
merchandizing appeal were great con- 
tributions to the stability of the national 
fire and accident prevention effort. 
“The third and present phase has been 
spectacular with its combination of con- 
solidation and promotion. Previously the 
public knew little about the contribution 
the enterprise was making to the na- 
tion’s industrial and social fabric. With 
the help of an interested press always 
in search of human interest stories, the 
radio, technical research releases and 
friendly subscribers, the work and find- 
ings are now widely konwn and used by 


carefully selected staff 
and its superior technique, as well as 
by the preparation, printing, and circula- 
tion of well-defined standards. Antedat- 
ing present trends, the third manage- 
ment phase has been outstanding in its 
appreciation of human values and 
immediately upon its installation in 1935, 
personnel obligations were recognized in 
the costs of operating, 

“To date federal controlling agencies 
and the Selective Service have been rea- 
sonably understanding and cooperative. 
None of these officials who have known 
of the work has denied us supplemental 
rations of essentials to the conduct of 
the business, nor refused the deferment 
of a man.we have declared necessary. 
Their remarks indicate their decisions 
are predicated on appreciation of the 
fifty year old, well-laid, public service 
foundation. 

Aid to the War Effort 

“For ready reckoning, the volume for 
1943 was 10% less than 1942, and 30% 
less than 1941’s all time high. A sub- 
stantial proportion of our service during 
1943 was in assistance to the prosecu- 
tion of the war, but our normal publi- 
cation and public relation activities were 
continued on a somewhat reduced scale. 

“Throughout the year the armed ser- 
vices and other governmental divisions 
sought and continuously used our ser- 
vices and staff for training officer and 
enlisted personnel in fire prevention and 
protection; likewise, for assistance in the 
analysis of Japanese small arms am- 
munition ; 

“Test of flame arresters of ventilating 
systems of combat vessels; 

“Instruction of officers on fire protec- 
tion measures to be taken while process- 
ing battlefield scrap and rendering en- 
emy ammunition harmless; 

“Development of the best combat 
methods in controlling fires in butadiene 
storage plants; 

“Determination of adequacy of plans 
and reliability of operation of fire alarm 
systems in Army hospitals; and for ex- 
pert committee personnel. 

“All signs indicate that when industry 
experiences relief from restrictions that 
have been imposed upon the materials 
necessary to develop post-war models, 
the Laboratories will experience greater 
demands for its services. New prob- 
lems will originate in adapting to the 
better life some of the things now in 
use by the armed services. These new 
problems will arise in the electrical field, 
and in the refinement of some of the 


fied with a more 


General Manager and His Two Chief Assistants 





W. E. MALLALIEU 


General Manager 





A. BRUCE BIELASKI 


Assistant General Manager 


CHARLES H. LUM 
Assistant General Manager 


prise and mission in the social an ip. 
dustrial structure prevents: its mavage- 
ment having the conventional ma» age- 
ment point of view; namely, the greater 
business volume, larger dividends to 
stockholders, and substantial additico.s to 
surplus. Our management does no! plan 
disproportionate expansion but seeks the 
arly recognition and _ utilizati if 
trends for greater service. 
Post-war Developments 

“Tomorrow's world will bring many 
innovations to the attention of the un- 
derwriter and will probably climax one 
effort as old as the business itself—-that 
of fire extinguishment without the at- 
tendant great water damage. Hereto- 
fore, fire. department location and ap- 
paratus distribution have been for the 
employment of large pumping capacities 
in high value areas. The future will see 
fog equipment in such districts for fire 
defense. This climax will be the use 
of pumping assemblies that will break 
water into fine sprays for the rapid 
absorption of heat units—thus reducing 
temperatures of combustibles below ig- 
nition points without the waste of cool- 
ing capacity and the present conven- 
tional flooding of premises. 

“The prefabricated home is just around 
the corner. Experiments with the flame- 
proofing of wood are making great 
strides, Fibre glass decorations will per- 
haps prevail in places of assembly. The 
conventional chimney will experience 
much competition for existence from the 
prefabricated flue, and synthetic rubber 
will most likely be conspicuous in to- 
morrow’s civilian economy. 

Synthetic Rubber 

“After September, 1943, the use of 
natural crude rubber in compounding in- 
sulation for electric wires and cables was 
prohibited, but the use of a substitute 
(Buna S) permitted. General experience 
in manufacture, testing and use, such as 
had been acquired during the last fifty 
years with natural crude rubber, is large- 
ly lacking, Like the engineer, under- 
writers must speculate as to what will 
be the ultimate life, performance, suit- 
ability. and safety of wires and cables 
insulated with synthetic compounds, ac- 
cept the consensus that the anticipated 
hazards may never develop, and view our 
policing a necessity to secure the best 
possible service during this critical 
period of our national life. 

“Good-will from the basic rightness of 
conservatively pursuing and stating the 
facts for one-half century is inescapable. 
Creation by capital stock insurance of 
a laboratory enterprise for its own need 
Was constructive, and having it used for 
the betterment of mankind was_bene- 
ficial. But to see it make an effective 
contribution to this beloved country of 
ours in its critical struggle for survival, 
should be an everlasting comfort to the 
men directing the sponsor organizations. 
In the sinister drama unfolding |cfore 
the eyes of al! peoples, your laboratory 
entezprise will continue to operate tor 
no other purpose than the conservation 
of created wealth and that grea atly ‘reas 
ured thing called human life.” 


Cothran Reelected Head 
Of Stock Company Assn. 


Perrin C, Cothran, vice president «' the 
Phoenix of Hartford, was reelected »rest 
lent of the Stock Company Assoc ation 
at the annual meeting in New Yor! City 
last week. Ivan Escott, vice presidi it 0! 
the Home, continues as vice pre lent, 
and B. M. Culver, president of the America 
lore Group, was reelected treasur¢ In 
his report Colonel Cothran empl sized 
that relations between the SCA ar the 
local arency forces remained “very © 0¢: 
He said that about 63,000 producers have 
participated in the association accoun’ with 
the Home Owners Loan Corporation since 
1935, and also that the association lia 
suffered an underwriting loss of apj0x!- 


mately $400,000 
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SHOCK TROOPS 





OF HUMANITY! 


From the shell-torn areas right behind our fighting men to the firesides of the 


most peaceful of American homes, an army of men and women mobilized under 


the most humane of all banners is doing an enormous part to win this war. 


Just think a minute of the major divisions of 
this great force—think what they are doing 
every hour of every day! Here are the three 
great “arms” of the American Red Cross: 

First—those directly aiding the armed forces; 
Second—the countless guardians of civilian wel- 
fare, tireless workers on the home front; Third 


—those who send aid to prisoners of war, un- 


swerving in their help to our captured fighters. 


There are many subdivisions of this army— 
blood donors, Nurse’s Aides, Gray Ladies, field 
service workers. Backing them, in turn, are 
millions of Americans, who through generous 
contributions make this possible. 

It is with a feeling of gratitude that The 
Home Insurance Company—many of whose pro- 
ducers, staff, and their families are taking an active 


part in this noble work— publishes this message. 





This is the fourth of u series of advertisements dedicated to the American Red Cross by 


THE HOME INSURANCE COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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North British Secretary 
Who Passed Away May 27 





ARTHUR E. MURDOCK 


Arthur E, 
charge of the New England department 
of the North British Group, died sud- 
denly on Saturday, May 27, at his 
home, 19 Wellesley Road, Upper Mont- 
clair, N. J. He is survived by his wife, 
Phebe C. Murdock, a daughter, Ruth B., 
and a son, Edward A. Murdock. Funeral 


Murdock, secretary in 


services were held at Union Congre- 
gational Church Upper Montclair, N. J., 
on Wednesday afternoon. Interment 
took place at Spencer, Mass. 

Mr. Murdock will be missed by his 
many friends and associates in the 
North British Group for his genial and 
jolly disposition. He was _ popular 
among agents and company men. He 
joined the local department of the 
North British Group on Febrfiary 13, 
1905. Three years later he was trans- 
ferred to the improved risks department 
where he served as examiner and chief 
clerk, later being assigned to inspection 
work in New York City. 

In 1913 he was sent to St. Louis as 
inspector for the Southwestern terri 
tory. In 1917 he was transferred to Chi- 
cago where he organized the improved 
risks department of the Pennsylvania 
Fire. He was recalled to the New York 
home office in October 1919, as assist- 
ant general agent of the improved risks 
department. In February, 1927, he was 
assigned to the New England depart- 
ment as General Agent, and two years 
later was appointed as secretary in 
charge of New England department. 


No SEUA Decision by Court; 
Will Meet Again Monday 


The United States Supreme Court on 
Monday did not hand down its decisions in 
either the South-Eastern Underwriters As- 
sociation or the Polish National Alliance 
cases. This was supposed to be the last 
Monday of the season for decisions but the 
court announced that it would meet again 
next Monday, June 5, for the purpose of 
announcing decisions. Following that there 
will be adjournment for the summer 
months, 


Roger F. Montgomery Dies 

Roger F. Montgomery, 62, secretary 
of the Phoenix of Hartford Group, died 
suddenly on May 30 at his home in East 
Hartford, Conn. He joined the Phoenix 
in 1905 in the loss department, was 
appointed assistant superintendent of 
the department in 1923 and superin- 
tendent in 1929. Mr. Montgomery was 
elected assistant secretary in 1936 and 
secretary in 1942, 

























ue order is telegraphed from the 
bridge. 


delay, the order is put into action. 


Below decks, without 


Trained men and powerful engines 
are ready. And with a deepened 
hum, the ship drives forward... 


The Pearl American companies are 
ready to put your requirements into 
motion. Ready with a talented crew. 
im every detail of sound under- 
writing. Ready with a nation-wide 
organization of more-than-ample 
Ready to 
respond with the speed that comes 


fimancial strength. 


only from unhampered independ- 
ence of thought and action. 


Progressive agencies will want to 
investigate the exceptional oppor- 


tunities we offer. 


e PEARL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
e EUREKA SECURITY FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
e MONARCH FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


AYALA 


HOME OFFICE: 19 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


CLEVELAND, 314 BULKLEY BLDG, CINCINNATI, 1417 CAREW TOWER 
PHILADELPHIA, 525 CHESTNUT ST. CHICAGO, 175 W. JACKSON BLVD. 












SAN FRANCISCO, 200 BUSH STREET 











Dineen on Rating 


(Continued from Page 1) 


ence in New York State has deiion- 
strated to be desirable. 

Superintendent Dineen characte:izeq 
it as “outrageous” to have comp:uies 
complying with New York laws and -ub- 
ject .to criminal prosecution in the 
Federal courts for the same act. Declar- 
ing that he was not speaking for the 
insurance business in favor of or aginst 
the Bailey-Van Nuys bill but as one 
seeking to protect the interests of the 
public Superintendent Dineen said he 
“visualizes grave consequences” if the 
Supreme Court reverses its own deci- 
sions of the last seventy-five years. He 
stated that he is interested in sceing 
that “our system (of state regulation) 
which has worked out so well isn’t torn 
asunder by some development in the 
Washington area.” 

Senator O’Mahoney said the insur- 
ance companies should have asked for 
specific instead of blanket exemptions 
from the antitrust laws if they wished 
to solve the problems of interstate 
rating. He called upon Dr. S. S. Hueb- 
ner, professor of insurance at the 
Wharton School of Finance and Com- 
merce at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, who was attending the hearing, 
to tell of the efforts of marine under- 
writers over twenty years ago to secure 
Congressional action to grant them cer- 
tain privileges in meeting foreign 
competition. The inference the Senator 
was trying to draw was that insurance 
men then thought the antitrust laws 
might be applicable to insurance. 

Superintendent Dineen said he thought 
the Interstate Underwriters Board “had 
honest inception with the idea of meet- 
ing interstate problems and at the same 
time to observe state regulations.” Since 
then matters have arisen which the 
IUB could not control. 

Against National Rating Law 

Asked by Senator Homer Ferguson 
of Michigan whether a national rating 
law would help Mr. Dineen responded 
by saying: “No, just an improvement in 
the rating structure.” 

There followed considerable discussion 
on the rating formula for large inter- 
state risks and Mr. Dineen said New 
York State approved a discount formula 
on the ground that handling a single 
large risk is more economical than many 
small risks and hence some considera- 
tion in the premium is justified. 

The New York superintendent then 
advocated a national viewpoint on inter- 
state risks which would bring practically 
a uniform rate structure from coast to 
coast without much excuse for variations 
in the rate structure. Unregulated states 
would then not get an advantage. He 
said he “does not want to see the New 
York rate structure impaired by appli- 
cation of discounts over which we have 
no control.” These difficulties can be 
cured by state statutes he said and there 
will be no unjustified discrimination it 
a formula for discounts is followed. The 
New York formula gives consideration 
to ownership of risk, maintenance and 
discipline, superior record keeping, auto- 
matic reporting forms and keeping of 
reserve supplies of merchandise on hand 
which is a factor in loss adjustments. 

Superintendent Dineen illustrated his 
argument by telling what is done w't 
workmen’s compensation risks where 
gradation of expenses and commissions 
permits lower rates on big risks. At ‘at 
point Senator O’Mahoney interruptec to 
say: “May I say I see no analogy at all 
between workmen’s compensation nd 
the sort of risk I have in mind.” 

The Superintendent’s immediate ‘¢- 
tort was: “Can I say this much to you. 
There is a marked analogy betw ¢n 
them, 

The hearing opened with lenyihy 
questioning of David C. Beebe and Fk ed 
M. Chambers, chairman and presi( nt 
respectively of United States Avia!ion 
Underwriters, on aviation insura ce. 
Others to testify were Daniel deR. M. 
Scarritt, head of Associated Avia! on 
Underwriters and John R. Dumont, 
manager of the Interstate Underwri'ers 
Board. 
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ELECTION IN LOS ANGELES 


Insurance Women Name _ Genevieve 
Holliday President; Sophia Bliven 
Will Install New Officers 
Insurance Women of Los Angeles at 
the annual meeting of the club elected 
these officers for the ensuing year: 
peesident, Genevieve Holliday, Loyalty 
Group; vice president, Ethel Earley, 
Dwver-Cutler & Co.; recording secre- 
tary, Thelma Blevens, Oregon Mutual 
ire Insurance Co.; corresponding secre- 
tary, Dorothy Dow, Fidelity & Casualty 
Co. of New York; treasurer, Arlene 
Thompson, General Agencies of BE. Mocs 
Inc.; editor, Mary Ellen Harper, Massa 
chusetts Bonding & Insurance Co.; new di- 
rectors are: Mabel Wood, American Em- 
ployers Insurance Co.; Rachael Newman, 
West American Insurance Co.; Ann 
Mench, Marylz and Casualty Co.; Adelaide 
Stone, Fi eg s Fund group; Mary 
Masterman, D. Williams & Co., Inc.; 
Mary Meja, Bere Casualty Co.; Dina 

Alkire, Peter Vance Agency. 

installation of the new officers will 
be on June 14, with Sophia Bliven, 
women’s division manager, California- 
Western States Life Insurance Co., pre- 
siding 


N. Y. C. Pond, Blue Goose, 
Annual Meeting June 16 


New York City Pond of Blue Goose will 
hold its annual dinner meeting on Friday 
evening, June 16, at the Maplewood Coun- 
try Club, Maplewood, N. J. The meeting 
will be preceded by a golf tournament and 


uting, with prizes for winners of sports 
events Tennis and swimming facilities 
are available At this meeting election 


of officers for the coming twelve months 
will be held. 

The country club is diagonally across 
Memorial Park, immediately in front of 
the Maplewood station of the Lackawanna 
Railroad and trains run frequently from 
Hoboken, N. M 


Working to Prevent Air 
Conditioning System Fires 


Air conditioning system fires, like 
those of the automobile in its early 
days when the car which did not burn 
up was usually the one which won the 
road race, will be largely eliminated 
when the causes are fully understood, 
said John Neale, chief engineer of Un- 
derwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., Chicago, 
May 17 at the third day’s session of 
the Northwest Fire School in the Pub- 
lic Safety Building. 

“Loss of life and property has re- 
sulted from air conditioning system fires 
but can be prevented in the modern air 
conditioning system,” the speaker said, 
“by proper design and maintenance and 
the use of such safeguards as fire- 
resistive air filters tested by Under- 
writers’ Laboratories, non-combustible 
ducts, fire-resistive duct linings and in- 
sulation, automatic fire shutters in the 
duct systems to prevent the spread of 
fire, and electric eye smoke detectors 
coupled with alarm systems and elec- 
trically connected to shut down the 
system when fire breaks out.” 

Screening of the intake openings, fre- 
quent cle aning of the ducts and proper 
location of the intakes well above the 
floor level will help prevent accumula- 
tions of all manner of combustible trash 
and lint in the ducts, Mr. Neale advised. 


CLEVELAND FIRE LOSSES RISE 

Fire losses in Cleveland during the 
first three months of 1944 have shown 
an alarming increase due to fourteen 
fires alone each causing more than 
$10,000 damage, Total damage from 
these particular fires is estimated at 
around $1,000,000. The fire chief at- 
tributes the increase in damage to de- 
layed fire alarms and to an underman- 
ned fire department. Fire losses for 1943 
in Cleveland were $2,340,000, drop of 





24% from 1942, 


Distaff Group of Chicago 
Reelects Kathleen Belcher 


Mrs. Kathleen L. Belcher, a reinsur- 
ance expert and general agent of the 
Constitution Reinsurance and Unity 
Fire, was re-elected president of the In- 
surance Distaff Executives Association 
of Chicago at its annual meeting, May 
18. 

The chairman of the nominating com- 
mittee was Mrs. Evalyn Andrews, and 
a unanimous vote was cast for the elec- 
tion of the other officers, as follows: 
Sadie M. Hoffman, vice president; Isa- 
belle A. Fry, secretary; Doshia J. Pear- 
son, treasurer; and Myrtie C. Buck, 
historian. The new officers were in- 
stalled by La Verne Hand. Ten new 
members elected during the year were 
initiated. 





Bursting of Hot Water 
Radiator Not an “Explosion” 


The bursting of a hot water radiator 
heating system with resultant scattering 
of metal splinters from the radiators 
and pipes over the house, does not _con- 
stitute an explosion, a jury in the Dallas 
court of Federal Judge W. H. Atwell 
decided. The plaintiff, James R. Bower, 
was denied judgment for an estimated 
$8,196 damages to his residence at Dal- 
las. 

The trial brought out testimony that 
large splinters were hurled as far as 
fifteen feet from the heating system. 
Attorneys for Bower argued that can- 
ned foods, engine blocks and containers 
“explode” ‘under pressure. 

The Jury, however, returned a verdict 
in favor of the defending Aetna Insur- 
ance Company which had written a 
$25.000 explosion policy, taken out in 
1938, saying that it was “not an explo- 
sion as meant by terms of the policy.” 


PROF. MAGEE ON EDUCATION 





In Maine Talk He Advocates Insuran-: 
Depts. Giving Professional Designa- 
tions, Similar to CPA 
Professor John H. Magee of Banv 
Me., formerly of the faculty of the U; 

versity of Maine and widely known 
the author of three text books on ins; 
ance, in an address before a state gr 
of the National Association of Cost 
countants in Bangor on May 19, ad\ 
cated setting up by State Insurance | 
partments of a procedure similar to t! 
followed by state boards in awardi:. 
the CPA designation to accountants io 
designate highly trained insurance spe- 
cialists. This should be a function oj 
State Insurance Departments he said 

Professor Magee’s talk was concerned 
primarily with new trends in the field 
of insurance. In the course of his re- 
marks he emphasized the highly techni- 
cal phases developing in the field and 
the need for specialists to assist insur- 
ance buyers. In his opinion this matter 
should be governed by state insurance 
law. The qualifying law for agents and 
brokers should call for a far less rigor- 
ous examination than for the special 
designation that would indicate an in- 
dividual to be qualified as a specialist 
in the field. 

Professor Magee paid high tribute to 
Professor S. S. Huebner of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania for his work in 
securing a professional level of educa- 
tion for insurance men. 

Professor Magee was also complimen- 
tary in his comments on the work of 
Insurance Commissioner Carroll of 
Rhode Island. The new insurance code 
proposed by Commissioner Carroll, Mr, 
Magee stated, will eventually mark a 
milestone in insurance legislation, Sim- 
ilar movements are generating in other 
states and the whole procedure when 
ultimately worked out will be of lasting 
benefit to the business of insurance. 

















Our Business is operated 


squarely on These Principles 
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“WE HOLD that we best serve the American Insuring Public by serving them through 
Agents and Brokers. WE AFFIRM that local Agents and Brokers, by training and ex- 
perience and because of nearby location and knowledge of local conditions, are the most 
logically qualified members of the Insurance Industry to efficiently and economically 
act as local insurance representatives and advisors to the public and business world. 
WE RECOGNIZE that in order to serve their clients well, the Agents and Brokers through 


whom we obtain our business must be well served by us.” 
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THE OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE CORP. LTD. 


ORGANIZED 1871 


THE PALATINE INSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 


ORGANIZED 1886 


THE BRITISH GENERAL INSURANCE CO. LTD. 


ORGANIZED 1904 


UNION ASSURANCE SOCIETY LTD. 


ORGANIZED 1714 
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COMMERCIAL UNION ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
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LISTS 15 RECIPROCAL STATES 





Commissioner Garrison, California, Asks 
Departments of Those States To 
Notify Him of Any Violations 


nsurance Commissioner Maynard 
Garrison of California has issued a bulle- 
tin notifying all companies domiciled in 
Cal fornia that fifteen states are classed 


‘eciprocal” states under the provi- 
ns of the California Insurance Code. 
Hic also has transmitted to the heads of 
the Insurance Departments of those 
sintes a copy of the bulletin, with a 
covering letter, which in part reads: “| 
request that you bring to my attention 
anv instance of a California insurer in- 

1 risks within your state in viola- 

| of these laws, so that I may take 

ble action.” 

The text of the bulletin, 

Domestic Insurers” is: 
“You will please take notice, and you 

hereby notified that pursuant to 

provisions of Section 706.7 of the 
Insurance Code, that the following 
named states are hereby specified as 
‘reciprocal’ states within the meaning 
of said section: 

“Arkansas, Colorado, Kansas, Louisi- 
ana, Maine, Maryland, Michigan, Mon- 
tana, New Hampshire, New Mexico, 
Ohio, Oregon, Utah, Virginia (life and 
disability only), West Virginia. 

“You will please take further notice 
that the Department of Insurance has 
notified the respective Departments of 
the above named states that they con- 
stitute ‘reciprocal’ states under the pro- 
visions of said section and has _ re- 
quested such states to notify this De- 
partment of any and all violations by 
any of our domestic insurers with re- 
spect to the above captioned matter in 
their respective states.” 


directed to 





N. Y. Women’s Federation 
Meets in Buffalo Oct. 26 


The state convention of the Federa- 
tion of New York Insurance Women’s 
Clubs will be held at the Hotel Statler 
in Buffalo on Thursday, October 26. 
Following are the chairmen of the com- 
mittees handling the convention: 

Finance, Miss Harriet Wendelgas, 
Fidelity & Deposit; program, Miss 
Adelaide Gielow, Armstrong-Roth-Cady 
Co.; arrangement, Miss Edith Argus, 
Fidelity & Deposit; publicity, Miss F. 
June Wells, Standard Accident; recep- 


tion, Mrs. Alfred Magoon, Magoon & 
Co. Inc.; entertainment, Mrs. Clara 
Kroening, C. Lee Abell Co., of Buf- 


falo, N. ¥. 

The ies of this convention is 
Mrs. Sylvanus F. Nye, of the Nye 
Mortgage Corporation of Buffalo, 





N. J. MUTUAL AGENTS TO MEET 
The New Jersey Association of Mu- 
tual Insurance Agents will hold its 
ind-year meeting at the Hotel Hilde- 
brecht in Trenton on Friday, June 30. 
tibjects to be discussed include the 
personal property floater, the new 
jnalification law, new standard fire 
policy, new New Jersey rating associa- 
on law, assigned risk workmen’s com- 
ensation, and broad cover fire and 
sualty insurance. 





WM. F. PADBERG, SR., DIES 
Villiam F. Padberg, Sr., superinten- 
t of the New York warehouse of the 
lerwriters Salvage Co. of New York, 
d d at the Hackensack Hospital on May 
He joined the salvage company 
en it was formed in 1893, and during 
years with the organization made 

ny friends among insurance men. 





“MANUFACTURERS NAMES DAME 
\ppointment of Willard E. Dame as 
ial agent of Manufacturers Fire In- 
rance Co. for the state of Ohio has 
announced by W. Stanley Kite, 
csident. Mr. Dame will be in direct 
irge of fire insurance development un- 
r the supervision of Vincent L. Russ, 
‘te agent in Ohio for the Manufac- 


ers Fire and the Manufacturers Cas- 


aity, with offices at Cleveiand. 





Virginia Field Club and 
Blue Goose Pond Elect 


Marshall C. Speight was reelected presi- 
dent of the Stock Fire Insurance Field 
of Virginia at its annual meeting re- 
cently. Other officers were also reelected. 
They were Hunter M,. Gibbons, vice-presi- 
dent, and Albert C. Word, secretary-treas- 
urer. In reviewing activities of the club 
during the past year, President Speight 
said that perhaps the most outstanding 
work of the fieldmen was the inspection of 
100 or more industrial plants in Rich- 
mond last fall. 

Following are the new members of the 
executive committee: John C. Eley, Royal 
Exchange; T. E. Hollinsworth, Royal and 
Liverpool group; W. M. Goodman, Con- 
tinental; Drury P. Malone, general agent 
at Richmond for several fire companies. 
Reports showed that the club has eighteen 
members in the service. In addition, there 
are eighty-five active members. 

Following the meeting of the field club 
the Virginia pond of Blue Goose staged 
its annual splash, initiating nine goslings. 
William P. Hundley, special agent, Loyalty 
group, was elected most loyal gander, suc- 
ceeding William H. Davidson, who retired 
after filling the office for two years. 
Others chosen were William A. Jordan, 
Ir., Royal-Liverpool, supervisor of the 
flock; G. R. Friddell, Hartford, custodian 
of the goslings; Harry N. — Se- 
curity, guardian of the pond; R. Con- 
nelly, Fire Companies Pronto Bureau, 
keeper of the golden goose egg; W. M. 
Goodman, Continental, wielder of the 
goose quill. 





Canadian Federation of 
Agents To Be Incorporated 


The executives of the Ontario Fire 
and Casualty Insurance Agents’ Associa- 
tion are optimistic that definite steps will 
be instituted shortly towards the incor- 
poration of the Canadian Federation of 
Insurance Agents. Such a step is neces- 
sary before further plans can be devel- 
oped leading to a definite dominion- 
wide qualification plan for agents. This 
information has just been sent to mem- 
bers of the Ontario agents’ association 
by Frank D. Bliss, president. 

It is also- reported that, with six 
months still to go, the Ontario associa- 
tion is well on its way towards the mem- 
bership objective of 1,000. At the end 
of March, according to Mr. Bliss, the 
figure was 870, compared with 833 the 
month previous. 





PACIFIC BOARD ELECTS 
Frank C. Beazley, Pacific Coast mana- 
ger of the Phoenix-Connecticut Group, 
was elected chairman of the executive 
committee of the Board of Fire Under- 
writers of the Pacific at an organization 


meeting of newly-elected committee 
members recently. New president of 
the board is John C. Bunyan, Commer- 


cial Union Group, and vice president is 
William W. Gilmore, London & Lan- 
cashire. 





BROWN JOINS ATLAS AGENCY 


Barton W. Brown, formerly manager 
of the engineering department of the 
Los Angeles office of Marsh & McLen- 
nan, who entered the United States 
armed services as a civilian employe in 
the building inspection department, has 
returned to the insurance business and 
now is associated with the Atlas Insur- 
ance Agency at Los Angeles, 





BUGLI SPEAKS IN BALTIMORE 


Ralph W. Bugli, who has been asso- 
ciated with Averell Broughton, public 
relations counsel of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents, addressed 
a joint meeting of the Insurance 
Women of Maryland and the Binder 
Club of Baltimore in Baltimore May 23. 
He said that insurance management is 
just beginning to appreciate that the 
womanpower of the business represents 
a tremendous reservoir of responsible 
talent on which it may, have to depend 
increasingly in the post-war era. 
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NQUESTIONABLY the most important 
contributions to the science of aeronau- 
tics during the first half of the nineteenth 
century were made, beginning in 1809, by 
Sir George Cayley, the father of English 
aeronautics, who imparted some valuable 


ideas on aerial navigation and asserted that 
mechanical flight was possible. Cayley was 
also the first to present the problem of aero- 
nautics in ordered form, and in a lecture be- 
fore the Institute of Civil Engineers he said 
the problems of mechanical flight would be 
solved by the application of power to an 
inclined plane. At the beginning of the his- 
tory of the aeroplane, his name must be 
placed in letters of gold in bold proportions. 

During the one hundred and. thirty-five 
years to date tremendous changes have 
come about in the science of aeronautics, 
and during all those long years the “North 
British’ has kept steady pace with the times 
and with all modern developments. 
the experimental glider of 1809 to the present- 
day ‘Flying Fortress,” the giant transport 
“Mars,” and the revolutionary jet-propelled 
aeroplane, much experience has been 
gained. The “North British” likewise has 
progressed through experience and its suc- 


From 


cessive managements have never lost sight 
of underwriting, investing and managing 
with an eye to future developments. 





NORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE 
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Revising Insurance 
For Small War Plants 


MAY USE ONLY ONE INSURER 


Expected That SWPC Will Contract 
With One Company for Covers on 
Govt. Owned Property 
Washington sources report that there 
will soon be a new system of fire in- 
surance coverages on  Government- 
owned equipmeirt leased by the Smaller 
War Plants Corporation to small busi- 
ness enterprises. The SWPC has so far 
handled insurance operations through 
the Defense Plant Corporation, but un- 
der the new plan it is said the SWPC 
will act without the DPC, which has 
contracts with lessees to buy fire insur- 
ance through the Factory Insurance As- 
sociation, the Associated Factory Mu- 
tuals or any other approved groups of 

fire insurance companies. 

Under the Defense Plant Corporation 
system lessees are furnished a standard 
fire insurance policy worked out by 
representatives of the DPC and the un- 
derwriters. Because the facilities of DPC 
for checking contracts, providing policy 
forms, filing and notifying for removal 
were immediately available SWPC_ fol- 
lowed a similar system when it started 
to lease Government-owned property to 
smaller war plants. 

It was found, however, that the aggre- 
gate of all insurance carried by SWIC 
lessees in many cases was a fraction of 
the total carried by one DPC lessee and 
that it could be handled more conven- 
iently by one company and that it was 
not necessary to have syndicates under- 
write the risks. 

To Contract With One Insurance 

Company 

Under the new system it is expected 
SWPC will contract with one insurance 
company for insurance on all Govern- 
ment-owned equipment and materials it 
leases on the basis of a maximum risk 
in any one locality. The SWPC will pay 
the premium out of its appropriations 
and this will be added to the rentals 
charged lessees for the use of the equip- 
ment, 

At present 475 leases for equipment 
valued at $13,325,280 have been granted 
by SWPC. When insurance is pur- 
chased by the lessees, the policies are 
sent to DPC for checking and filing. 

If the new plan is put into operation, 
DPC will have only one policy to handle 
for SWPC instead of the 475 policies 
it has handled in the past. It is thought 
that such a system would result in a 
great saving of time and money to DPC. 

More Acceptable to Small Business 

The policy form negotiated by DPC 
and representatives of the syndicates 
provides slightly more extended cover- 
age than the standard policy and it is 
believed that if a contract can be drawn 
by SWPC with any particular insurance 
firm the extensions granted in the DPC 
policy will be included. 

It is believed that the new plan will 
be more acceptable to smaller business 
interests. There have been some com- 
plaints, it was understood, against the 
system which prevented a small business 
man from placing the insurance with 
his own broker and the placing of the 
insurance by SWPC and inclusion of 
the premium cost in the rental is ex- 
pected to overcome this objection. 








Honored by His Friends On 
Fifty-fifth Anniversary 


HARRY MAAS 


More than 100 insurance men attended 
a surprise testimonial dinner for Harry 
Maas of the insurance brokerage firm of 
Henry Sobel & Co. held at the Grand 
Street Boys’ Club in New York City last 
week to mark his completion of fifty-five 
years in insurance. Speakers included 
Henry Sobel, William J. Reynolds, George 
Ik. Kern and O. Kk. Buckley. The dinner 
was arranged by a committee consisting 
of J. B. Samuel A. Mehorter, 
Harry Gruber, Victor Hedstrom and Gus- 
tave R. Michelsen. Mr. Theurer was 
Mehorter presented 
the guest of honor, on behalf of those 


Theurer, 


toastmaster and Mr, 


present, with a war bond, which he was 
cautioned to keep “until he grew old.” 

Mr. Maas is one of the best known 
placers in the New York fire insurance 
aistrict and has a host of friends. He 
is about 70 years old, having entered in- 
surance in 1889 in the office of Gustav 
Frank & Co. In 1894 he joined Edward 
!. Sweeney and two vears later became 
associated with Friend & Fleisch. In 1904 
he joined Epstein & Sobel and in 1906 
became affiliated with Henry Sobel when 
the firm of Henry Sobel & Co, was or- 
ganized. 
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Elect Maxwell President 
Of Arkansas Agents Assn. 


Robert Maxwell of Texarkana was 
elected president of the Arkansas Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents at the an- 
nual meeting last Saturday in Hot 
Springs. S. W. Creekmore, Fort Smith, 
was named vice president, and C. C. 
Mitchener, Marianna, was reelected sec- 
retary-treasurer. Henry A. Ritgerod, 
Little Rock, was reappointed manager. 

Resolutions adopted included propusal 
of educational courses for returning 
servicemen, referring of proposed 
agents’ qualification law to the incoming 
administration for further study and ac- 
tion, the creation of permanent standing 
committees by both the association and 
fieldmen’s club to launch an industry- 
wide public relations program; the for- 
mation of committees by both groups to 
collaborate on a broad educational pro- 
gram with reestablishment of summer 
seminars at the State University; the 
appointment of a special committee on 
post-war automobile business to study 
plans in meeting dealer financed compe- 
tition, and the adoption of the new 
dwelling and household goods form re- 
cently developed by the Insurance Ex- 
ecutives Association. 





Says Big Bill 
(Continued from Page 13) 
who was assistant U. S. manager of 
the Commercial Union; Jesse E. White, 
at one time vice president of the Great 
American and later on a_ reinsurance 
man; Sumner former head 
of Eastern Underwriters Association; 


Rhoades, 


Charles L. Simpson and H. D. Sawyer, 
who were with National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, and William B. White, 


who was with New York Board of Fire 
Underwriters. 

National Board of Fire Underwriters 
met at Sert Room, Waldorf-Astoria, to 
“standing room only.” Some of leading 
figures in the business stood up during 
the sessions. 





CORRECTION 

In the May 19 issue of The Eastern 
Underwriter, an error was contained in 
the item concerning the engagement of 
Patricia Cromley Logue of Pittsburgh 
and Naval Aviation Cadet Robert Wilson 
Smiley, in which it was stated that Miss 
Logue is the daughter of the late 
Charles M. Logue. She is the grand- 
daughter of Charles M. Logue, founder 
of Logue Brothers & Co., the Pitts- 
burgh agency of which W. Ray Thomas, 
vice president of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents, is now presi- 
dent. Miss Logue is the daughter of 
Edward A. Logue, state agent of the 
Insurance Co. of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, and Mrs. Logue. 





WAR BOND DRIVE IN SEATTLE 
The King County Insurance Associa- 
tion will sponsor a noon program July 
7, at Seattle’s Victory Square in con- 
nection with war bond drive. It will be 
known as “Fire and Casualty Insurance 
Day.” 
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Ontario Agents to Discuss 
Rates at Meeting June 8 


The meeting which was_ originally 
scheduled by fire and casualty insurance 
agents in Ontario for May 26 to discuss 
the threatened fire rate war in the 
province will not be held until June 8. 
It was found that a much larger at- 
tendance of agents and agents’ represen- 
tatives could be assured for the later 
date. The recent decision of the Insur- 
ance Company of North America to re- 
duce dwelling rates in the province, it is 
understood, will be the chief topic of 
discussion. It is also learned that invita- 
tions have been extended to representa 
tives of the Canadian Underwriters As- 
sociation, The Independent Fire Confer- 
ence and the Insurance Company of 
North America to state their views on 
the matter. 

It is also understood that the query 
which was sent out by the C.U.A. to 
Ontario agents, asking whether they ap 
proved of maintenance of existing rates, 
etc, will be a featured topic of the 
June 8 meeting. Inquiries reveal that 
a large number of agents have written 
to the C.U.A. urging that no change be 
made in the existing rates. 

The annual meeting of the Canadian 
Underwriters Association will be held 
on June 13 and the rate problem will 
also come up for consideration then, ac 
cording to current reports. 





Toronto Agents Organize 
Assn. With Orr President 


A new association of fire and casualty 
insurance agents has been formed in On 
tario and will be known as the Toronto 
and District Fire and Casualty Insuranc« 
Agents Association. This association will 
represent agents located in Toronto prope: 
as well as in outlying sections. It is point- 
ed out that there will be no conflict wit! 
the Toronto Insurance Conference, Av 
organization meeting of the new associa 
tion has already been held in Toronto at 
was largely attended. It was planned 
hold meetings once a month to discuss 
problems pertaining to the welfare of 
members in particular “and instituting wa) 
and means for the good of the insuran: 
business as a whole.” 

George M. Orr, of Toronto, is to 
the first president. First vice preside 
will be Gilbert S. Pearcy; second vi 
president, J. Warren Labbett; secreta: 
t:easurer, Charles Priestman, and assista 
secretary-treasurer, Charles H. Stock. \ 
Priestman also is secretary-treasurer 
the Ontario Fire and Casualty Insurai 
Agents Association, with which the n 
Toronto association is affiliated. 

On the first general committee of 
new Toronto association are David Ha 
per, F. R. Hearne, Hugh M. Firstbroo<, 
all of Toronto, and Victor A. Hall of 
King, Ontario. 
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QUESTIONS youd! hate your wife 


to ask about |\N 


SURANCE. . . . 


@ “Where would wé get the money to rebuild if the house burns down 


',.. how much... from whom? 


© “What if Katie fell down the cellar stairs and broke her leg . . . are we 
protected by insurance . . . enough insurance?” 


@ “How could | ever get another fur coat at today’s prices if | left mine on 





@ train? Have we that kind of insurance?” 





Unless you can answer those and sim- 
ilar questions about your insurance, 
you'd better check up with your in- 
surance Agent or Broker. He will tell 
you how little it costs for North 
America Companies’ protection of 
your property against financial losses. 
But how can he be expected to advise 
you fully how to protect what you 
have, unless he knows what you have 
and wish to protect? 


dg 
PROTECT 


Comment 29 by 
o €0 norm anew, 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA 
THE ALLIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
CENTRAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF BALTIMORE 


As a starter, you might make a 
check right now against the questions THESE QUESTIONS 
in the box at right. Why not ask your 


insurance Agent or Broker? 


North America Agents are listed 
in local Classified Telephone Direc- 


tories. Heading the group of North we insurance on that? 
America Companies is Insurance @ Is my home protected by enough 
Company of North America—oldest fire insurance to cover today’s 


fire and marine insurance company 


in this country, founded 1792. 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


NORTH AMERICA 


COMPANIES 


INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA 
NATIONAL SECURITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 








This type of 
sales-producing adver- 
tising is indicative of North 
America’s help to Agents in 
reaching middle-class home 
owners who give you the bulk of 
your business. It is appearing in The 
Saturday Evening Post, American 
Magazine, Liberty, American 
Home, House Beauti- 
ful, House & Garden 
and Pathfinder. 






















ASK YOURSELF 


(Your Agent or Broker will give 
you the answers) 


© If water leaks in and damages 
my walls and furnishings, have 


replacement value? 


@ Does my automobile insurance 
pay for hospital, nurses’ and 
doctors’ bills for anyone injured 
while riding in my car, even 
though I am not responsible for 
the accident? 


© If my wife's jewelry disappears 
and I can’t prove it was either 
lost or stolen, can | collect the 
insurance? 
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Abandoned Government Wreck 
Held Not a “Public Vessel” 


Decree for the Government in the 
Federal District Court for Eastern Vir- 
the owners of a 
their loss under 
88°, S.C) A, 
the Fourth Cir- 


Baltimore, Cris- 
v. United 


ginia in a libel suit by 
vessel and cargo for 
the Public Vessels Act, 
§781, was affirmed by 
cuit Court of Appeals, 
field & Onancock Line, Inc., 
States, 140 F. 2d 230. The Lexington, 
carrying freight in Chesapeake Bay, ran 
full speed at night upon an obsolete 
Spanish-American War battleship, the 
San Marcos, which had been used as 
a target by the Government and sank 
in the bay. At the time the buoy light- 
ing the wreck, of which some 200 linear 
feet projected two to six feet above 
the surface of the water, was. not 
lighted, 

The captain 
themselves to 


and crew transferred 
the wreck, from which 
they were rescued. The vessel and its 
cargo were a total loss. The libellant’s 
case was based upon the claim that the 
wreck, sunk in 1911, was still a public 
vessel of the United States and there- 
fore within the purview of the Public 
Vessels Act, which provides that a libel 
may be filed against the United States 
for damages caused by a public vessel. 


The Government contended that when 
the San Marcos was for all intents 
and purposes destroyed as a vessel it 


became an abandoned pile of scrap and 
junk and that the placing of a buoy to 
warn vessels of danger was only a part 
of general governmental supervision of 
navigable waters. 

The Circuit Court followed the Snug 
Harbor case, 272 U. S. 675, holding that 


the San Marcos was no longer a public 
vessel of the United States. It found no 
authority placing upon the Government 
a liability to pay damages to those who 
may have suffered losses by shipwreck 
or damage caused by obstructions to 
navigation because the government had 
not sufficiently marked such obstruc- 
tions, The government does mark old 
wrecks, just as it does shoals, rocks and 
other dangerous places. It does this as 
one of its general public duties, and not 
as required by any statute, imposing a 
liability for damages, or liability to suit 
under the Suits in Admiralty Act as 
applied to public vessels. 

The San Marcos had been purposely 


shot to pieces and rendered unusable 
as a vessel. It was not necessary for 
the government to take any positive 


action to abandon the vessel by sending 
itself written notice or some similar 
act. The San Marcos was held to have 
lost its character as a public vessel and 
to be no longer a vessel of any kind. 
The United States is not liable for 
obstructions to navigation in the same 
way as a private party. Obstructions to 
navigation caused or permitted to re- 
main by the United States are not sub- 
jects for suits against the government 
except where they can be shown to 
come within some special statute per- 
mitting a suit, such as the Public Ves- 
sels Act, where the United States can 
be held liable for a tort committed 
by a public vessel. “If the damage was 
caused by an obstruction such as a 
rock, pile of iron, or other junk, then 
it would not be liable, and that was the 
situation in the case at bar.” 





Travelers Fire Transfers 


Phelps to Chicago Office 
Laurence W. 
the 
Travelers 


Phelps, underwriter in 
marine department of the 
Fire home office in Hartford, 
transferred to the 
where he 


inland 


branch 
will be 
under- 


has been 


office in Chicago 
superintendent of inland marine 
Mr. Phelps, who will 
new duties May 29, will be 
ciated with A. B. Smillie, manager of 
the Chicago area for the Travelers Fire 
and the Charter Oak Fire. 

Mr. Phelps has been in the fire and 
inland marine insurance business since 
being graduated from Connecticut Wes- 
leyan College in 1928. He has had wide 
experience both in production and un- 
derwriting, having served in the field 
as well as in the home office inland 
marine underwriting ee 


writing. assume 


his asso- 


CLUTE NAMED SPECIAL AGENT 


Appointment of E. Richard Clute as 
special agent of the Manufacturers Fire 


for Illinois is announced by W. Stanley 
Kite, president. Mr. Clute will be in 
direct charge of the fire insurance de- 


partment under the supervision of 
Byron Sommers, manager of the Chicago 
branch office of the Manufacturers Fire 
and Manufacturers Casualty, Insurance 
Exchange Building. 





N. J. SPECIALS MEET JUNE 5 


The annual meeting and outing of the 
New Jersey Special Agents Association 
will be held on Monday, June 5, at the 
Cedar Ridge Country Club, Livingston, 
N. J. Dinner will be served at 6:30 p. m., 
following which there will be election 
of officers and awarding of prizes for 
golf and quoits. 


D. A. MACLENNAN RETIRES 
Donald Alexander Maclennan, over- 
seas fire superintendent of the London 
office of Scottish Union & National, has 
retired after fifty years of service. He 


R. Hovell. 


is succeeded by T. 


G. W. FRANK DIES AT 81 
G. W. Frank, 81 years of age, secre- 
tary, Washington Mutual Fire Associa- 
tion, Louisville, Ky., died May 22, at 
Anthony’s Hospital, Louisville, after 
a short illness. Mr. Frank had been 
secretary of the fire insurance organi- 
zation for a period of thirty-five vears. 
He was a member of the Holy Name 
Society, St. Vincent de Paul Society, 
and St. Joseph’s Orphan Society. He 
lived at 3801 Granview Avenue, Louis- 
ville. 





INSURES CANTEEN AS GIFT 

The National Union Fire Insurance 
Co. for the second year has contributed 
fire insurance coverage for the USO- 
Variety Club Canteen at Pittsburgh as a 
tribute to its forty-six employes in mili- 
tary service. Insurance on the canteen 
amounts to $60,000. The .policies were 
delivered by a committee of the Pitts- 
burgh Association of Insurance Agents 
and accepted by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Pittsburgh which acts as trus- 
tee for the canteen. 





NAMES HARGREAVES IN CANADA 


S. M. Elliott, Canadian manager of 
the Phoenix of Hartford and associated 
companies, announces the appointment 
of Lawson T. Hargreaves as agency 
superintendent with headquarters in 
Toronto. Duncan McFadyen is resuming 
his duties as inspector. Both of these 
men are returning to the insurance busi- 
ness after having spent some time in the 
Canadian military service. 





NASHVILLE WOMEN ELECT 


Lou Ella Finley was elected president 
of the Nashville Association of Insur- 
ance Women, at its meeting, May 16. 
Other officers are: vice president, Marie 
Irvine; recording secretary, Mrs. Lucille 
Nichols; corresponding secretary, Mrs. 
Christine Dobbs; treasurer, Analea Mil- 
ler. New board members are: Mrs. 
Dorothy Stone, Mrs. Annie Mae Haley, 
Marguerite Murphy, Louise Sisk and 
Margaret Buckingham. 


STATE-WIDE SERVICE 
Investigators and Adjusters 
ALL LINES 


Trenton, N. J., Branch 
103 W. Hanover Street 
Phone: Trenton 6049 


Asbury Park Branch 
411 Emory St., Tel. A. P. 8411 


Serving Insurance 
Companies Since 1925. 


NEW JERSEY 
CLAIM SERVICE BUREAU 
11 COMMERCE ST. NEWARK, N J 


Phone Mitchell 2.7080 
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90 John Street, N. Y. 
BEekman 3-1170 


Arthur Von Thaden, Pres. 
Lester A. Menegay, V. P. 

















W re 


WHITTAM GOES TO TORONTO 

W. R. Whittam has been appointed 
home office representative of the 
Hooper-Holmes Bureau in Toronto, Mr. 
Whittam has come to Toronto after 
several months with the Pacific Coast 
divisional headquarters in San Fran- 
cisco. Previous to that he was manager 
at Vancouver. The new Vancouver 
manager is Ronald Eveleigh. 

















CHORAL GROUP ENTERTAINS 

The National Union Choral Group, un- 
der direction of John W. Lowther, pre- 
sented a variety of entertainment for the 
Deshon General Hospital at Butler, Pa., 
May 24. This was the second program the 
group has conducted for the hospital which 
is maintained by the United States Army 
as a rehabilitation center for men who 
lave been injured in the line of duty. 





CANADIAN LOSSES RISE 


Canadian fire losses in April doubled 
those for the same month of last year, 
according to the monthly compilation 
of Monetary Times. April losses were 
$3,148,400 against $1,646.700 in the like 
1943 month. Sharp gains recorded in 
Quebec, Ontario and Alberta were largely 
responsible for the advance. 


SPRINGFIELD F. & M. DIVIDEND 

Directors of the Springfield Fire & 
Marine Insurance Co. have declared a 
regular quarterly dividend of $1.12 a 
share, payable July 1 to stockholders of 
record June 15. 





FIRE 

* 
AUTOMOBILE 

* 
INLAND MARINE 

w 


OCEAN MARINE 
bo 
SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 
w 
TORNADO 


Jusurance Company Utd. 
30 John Street, New York 








C. W. Francis With OWI 


Charles W. Francis, special repre- 
sentative of Service Review, Inc., has 
obtained a leave of absence to join the 
Office of War Information for overseas 
duty in its radio section. Mr. Francis 


has already departed for his OWI post. 
For the past five years he has been with 
Service Review and before that was 
with Hooper-Holmes Bureau, Inc. 





MINNEAPOLIS DINNER MEETING 


Marsh & McLennan, nationally 
known brokerage firm, sponsored a din- 
ner in Minneapolis, May 19, at which 
the four optional forms in the retro- 
spective compensation rating program 
were explained to a group of leading 
business executives of the city. John 
M. Harrison, M. & vice president 
at Minneapolis, presided. 





RICHMOND AUTO FLEET AWARD 

Insurance on the city’s fleet 553 
motor vehicles has been awarded by the 
Mayor’s Advisory Board of Richinond, 
Va., to two stock companies. The public 
liability and property damage insurance 
was awarded the Aetna Casual'y & 
Surety. The fire and theft covtract 
went to the Automobile of Har! ford, 
runningmate of the Aetna Cc. & 
Three branch office agents in Ricl a 
share in the insurance. They are 
Wortley Dickie, Burnette P. Tiller and 
Frank A. Hobson. 
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Month’s Premium Due Immediately 
Continuation Clause is Effective 


, action by a marine insurance com- 
4 monthly premium allegedly due 
ile continuation clause of a marine 
1c sole point in the case was the 
of the phrase “a pro rata monthly 


pr ’ as it appears in the ‘ ‘continua- 
tior use” of the American _ Institute 
Tin ull Form of Marine Policy. - 

‘| ntinuation clause provides that if 
an insured vessel should, at the expiration 
of tic policy, be at sea, in distress, or 
at a port of refuge or call, she shall, on 
previous notice to the underwriters, “be 
held covered at a pro rata monthly pre- 
mium to her port of destination.” 


Insured’s Boat Only Six Hours Late 


A marine policy on a barge covered the 
barge in $30,000 at a premium rate of 12% 
($3,000) for one year expiring June 10, 
1942, at noon. The barge was valued at 
$100,000 and was insured to the whole 
amount in several marine policies. The 
barge did not arrive at its port of destina- 
tion until after the expiration date in the 
policy, but previous notice had been given 
to the underwriters, so that the policy was 
thereby extended in time. - hs arrive 
safely at destination at 6 p. June 10, 
1942, only six hours after noon on that 
date. 

The insurance company sued to recover 
a monthly premium of $300, one twelfth 
of the whole premium for the time policy 
of one year, e barge owner, refusing 
payment, ‘contended that “pro rata monthly 
premium” means a pro rata premium cal- 
culated on a daily basis payable monthly. 
This would limit the additional premium 
to about $2.50, one-fourth of a day’s 
premium, 

This particular phrase in the “continua- 
tion clause” has not been previously ju- 
dicially construed or applied in any re- 
ported case. The brokers had notified the 
insurers of the uncertainty of the vessel’s 
arrival at port of destination before the 
policy expiration date and obtained their 
approval of an endorsement of the policy 
to the effect that if the barge should be 
en route on date of expiration she would 


be covered by the policy “until her safe 
arrival at port of destination in considera- 
tion of a pro rata monthly premium as 
provided for therein.” 

On June 24, 1942, the brokers submitted 
to and obtained the written approval of 
the insurers of a further endorsement ex- 
tending the policy, “in consideration of an 
additional premium of $300, being the 
monthly pro rata of 12% per annum” 
until the vessel’s safe arrival at port of 
destination “or vicinity on June 10, 1942.” 
The brokers sent their endorsement to 
their customer, the insured, with the in- 
surer’s bill for $300, but the insured de- 
clined payment for the reason stated. 

Opinion of Court 

The Federal District Court for Mary- 
land, Connecticut Fire vy. Davison Chem- 
ical Corp., 54 F. Supp. 2, rendered decree 
in favor of the insurers. The meaning of 
the phrase “pro rata monthly premium” 
in the “continuation clause” is well under- 
stood and applied by both underwriters 
and brokers for insurance owners in the 
marine insurance business. 

It means, the court said, “that if the 
policy is extended by notice given under 
the continuation clause and the risk as so 
extended attaches for any part of the 
month after the original expiration date 
of the policy, the whole of a month’s pre- 
mium becomes due and payable and that 
the amount of the monthly premium is that 
proportion of the whole premium which the 
month bears to the whole time period of 
the policy, which of course in this case 
was one-twelfth of the year, or $300. 

“The evidence was further to the effect 
that if the vessel did not arrive at desti- 
nation within the first month after the 
original expiration date of the policy, but 
during the second month thereafter, two 
monthly payments so calculated would be- 
come due and payable, and similarly for 
succeeding months for which the policy 
was continued.” The court held this was 
the proper meaning of the phrase, apart 
from the evidence produced by the under- 
writers of the trade understanding of the 
phrase. 





Court on Measure of Damage 


To Auto After Collision 


In an action by an automobile collision 
insurer as subrogee of its insured the plain- 
iff appealed from a judgment for defend- 
ant, not because the judgment was against 
the manifest weight of the “pgp but 
because the trial court erred i 1 refusing 


plaintili's offer of proof as to damages. 
This proof was offered on the theory that 


the proper measure of damages was the 
differ between the fair cash market 
value of the car prior to the time of the 
accident, and its fair cash value immedi- 
ately citer the collision, A garageman tes- 
thed (iat the car could be repaired. “When 
Personal property has been injured by the 
neg] e of another and can be repaired, 
the prover measure of damages is the cost 
Ol the repairs,” the Illinois Appellate Court 


said, tiardware Mut. Cas. Co. v. Baldus, 
HON. '. 2d 947, 316 Ill. App. 283. 
isurance company contended that 
court erred in refusing to admit 
‘ce an estimate of repair costs for 
r of the automobile in question. 
ttempted to have the garageman 
referred to above, on behalf of 
testify with reference to this. 
‘mate was made by a motor com- 
pany. Sut the Appellate Court holds that 
‘al witness did not prepare the esti- 


mate and did not make the repairs to the 
automobile at the time the estimate was 
properly refused admission as evidence, as 
not being the “best evidence” under the 
best evidence rule. 

As there was no competent evidence of 
the extent of damages to the automobile 
in question, the trial court, it was held, 
did not err in entering judgment for de- 
fendants and in bar of the action. 


WSA Practically Out of 
Cargo War Risk Field 


The War Shipping Administration 
took steps last week to release nearly 
all cargo war risk marine insurance 
business to the commercial marine mar- 
kets. Under the latest revision of its 
plans, more than 96% of the insurance 
will be in the hands of private under- 
writers. In the future the WSA open 
cargo insurance policy will cover only a 
few designated commodities of strategic 
importance, and in certain ,instances, 
named commodities on designated voy- 
ages only. 

These are imported coffee, raw or 
green; cocoa beans shipped by water 
from South American ports; cresylic 
acid, chrome ore, and manganese ore 
shipped by water from ports in India 
or Ceylon, according to the WSA 
announcement. 

The program of further ’ withdrawal 





BUSH WITH VIRGINIA F. & M. 





Made State Agent; Davis Succeeds Him 
With Northern Assurance; Whalen 
With Northern in Virginia 
Claude D. Minor, president, Virginia 
Fire & Marine, announces that Mark L. 
Bush who for a number of years was 
state agent in West Virginia for the 
Northern Assurance and who for the 
past eighteen months has been assistant 
secretary of that company at the New 
York office has joined the Virginia F. 
& M. as state agent. For the time 
being, Mr. Bush will act in a production 
capacity in various territories but later 
will supervise a definite field for that 
company. Mr. Bush will be succeeded 
as assistant secretary of the New York 
office of the Northern Assurance by 
Robert B. Davis who for some time has 
been supervising Virginia for the 
Northern with headquarters at Lynch- 

burg. 

Mr. Davis will be succeeded in Vir- 
ginia by F. B. H. Whalen, for a number 
of years special-at-large for the Vir- 
ginia Rating Bureau. It is understood 
that Mr. Whalen will enter upon his 
new duties some time in June. 

The Virginia F. & M. has just entered 
Maryland but is not yet ready to make 
known plans for operating in that state. 
Many years ago, it operated in that 
state but later withdrew. 


Lloyd F. Bowne Dies; 


Prominent in Brooklyn 
of the 





Lloyd F. Bowne, a member 
New York insurance firm of Benedict 
& Benedict, 99 John Street, died May 
27 in Brooklyn Hospital after an illness 
of two weeks. He was 56 years old and 
lived in Garden City, Long Island. 

Mr. Bowne was born on October 27, 
1887, in New York City, and in 1896 his 
parents moved to Brooklyn, and he at- 
tended and was graduated from Public 
School 85, and was later president of 
the Alumni Association of the school. 
He then attended Erasmus High School 
and Boys’ High School. 

In 1902 he took his first position with 
the American Bridge Company, and on 
March 1, 1905, went with the Brooklyn 
office of Benedict & Benedict, and was 
taken into partnership on January 1, 
1932. He was made the managing part- 
ner of the Brooklyn office, after having 
managed the casualty insurance depart- 
ment of the firm for a number of years. 

He was a member of the Community 
Church of Garden City and took an in- 
terest in civic affairs, and was on the 
advisory board of the Salvation Army. 
He also represented the insurance divi- 
sion in the various drives of the Salva- 
tion Army, the United Hospital Fund, 
the Red Cross, and in fact practically 
every charitable drive of this character. 

He was a member of the Brooklyn 
Club, the Montauk Club of Brooklyn, a 
director and chairman of the house com- 
mittee of the Garden City Country Club, 
the Municipal Club of Brooklyn, the 
Rotary Club of Brooklyn, and Brooklyn 
Chamber of Commerce, and a former 
member of the Hempstead Country 
Club, the Cold Stream Country Club, 
and the Wheatley Hills Golf Club. 

He is survived by his wife, Gladys 
Bumstead Bowne, formerly of Glen- 
wood Landing, Long Island, and a son, 
Lloyd F. Bowne, Jr., who is connected 
with the Crucible Steel Company, and a 
daughter, Marilyn Margaret Bowne, 
who has just been graduated from EL 
mira College. His chief hobbies were 
golf and photography. 





from the war risk i insurance field, gradu- 
ally developed since last November, was 
said to result from “changed interna- 
tional conditions and is in accordance 
with the intent of Congress that WSA 
insure cargoes only when coverage can- 
not be obtained on reasonable terms 
and conditions from private companies. 
Rates of private underwriters now are 
identical with those of WSA except in 
a few instances,” 





Incendiary Fires 


(Continued from Page 15) 


arson investigations which resulted in 
594 arrests. There were 429 convictions 
for arson during the year, and only 
thirty-two acquittals, the report stated. 

“It will be seen,” continues the report 
“that there has been a marked increase 
over the low record of 1942, since there 
are 108 more arrests and ninety-two 
more convictions than last year. These 
figures do not include many fires set by 
small children which were handled 
through the juvenile courts or without 
formal action. An indication of the ex- 
cellent work done in preparation and 
conduct of trials is found in the small 
number of acquittals. 

“Work in the eight states covered by 
our San Francisco office was compara- 
tively light this year. Of the 290 in- 
vestigations made, 214 of them were in 
California. There were none in Idaho. 
No prosecutions resulted from the fif- 
teen investigations in Nevada and Utah 
and only one from_four investigations 
made in Montana. One remarkable fea- 
ture of the year’s work is that there 
were no acquittals, although a total of 
119 persons was convicted. 

“A great deal of the time of our spe- 
cial agents in this territory was devoted 
to special investigations on behalf of 
government services 


Post-War pn Period 


A note of warning over the possibility 
of an increase in incendiary fires in the 
post-war adjustment period is contained 
in the committee’s conclusions: 

“Your committee feels that, while in- 
cendiary fires have been somewhat more 
frequent during the past year than dur- 
ing the record low year ended April 30, 
1943, it believes that the increase is due 
in large part, if not entirely to the 
effect upon young people of the unusual 
conditions surrounding the war and not 
to any increase in fires set for financial 
gain, which it is thought have remained 
at a low point. 

“It is unquestionably true that this 
desirable fact is due in large part to 
the favorable economic conditions exist- 
ing country-wide, but it is our belief 
that the continuous work of prosecuting 
attorneys, fire marshals, police officials, 
sheriffs and others charged with the 
responsibility for the investigation of in- 
cendiary fires and the prosecution of 
persons responsible for them has also 
been effective. 

“While your committee hopes its 
fears prove unfounded, it nevertheless 
holds to the belief expressed last year 
that, when the war is over and if eco- 
nomic conditions become less favorable, 
fires set for profit will increase in num- 
ber and this, to a considerable extent, 
is the reason your committee feels that 
the staff of investigating agents of the 
arson department should shortly be 
strengthened so that the changed con 
ditions will not find it unprepared. 

Cooperation Commended 

“As in past year, your committee feels 
that its sincere thanks should be ex- 
pressed to the prosecuting attorneys, fire 
chiefs, fire marshals and other police 
and fire department officers who have 
faithfully and ably completed another 
year of satisfactory work in this field. 

“Your committee would be remiss if 
it did not place in this record some 
comment in respect of the work under- 
taken and brought to a successful con- 
clusion by our investigating staff oper- 
ating in every section of our country, 
under the able direction of A. Bruce 
Bielaski, now the assistant general man- 
ager of the board. These men, especially 
selected because of their qualifications, 
know no hours and have no regard for 
distances or possible dangers to them- 
selves once they start an investigation. 
They are noted for their fair dealing 
and many letters are received from 
prosecuting authorities as to their alert- 
ness, ability and cooperation. We have 
reason to be proud of every member of 
our force of investigators operating 
from our New York, Chicago and San 
Francisco offices and functioning as one 

unit when circumstances warrant.” 
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Richardson Succeeds Norie-Miller 
As Chairman of General Accident 


The London Times of May 25 an- 
nounces the retirement of Sir Francis 
Norie-Miller as chairman of the General 
Accident Fire & Life, Perth, Scotland, 
and the appointment of Frederick Rich- 
ardson, deputy chairman, as chairman of 
the company. 

News of Mr. Richardson’s advance- 
ment to chairmanship of the company 


made United States attorney and man- 
aging director in 1935. He was appointed 
deputy chairman in May 1937, continu- 
ing as U. S. attorney and managing di- 
rector until March, 1938, when it was 
announced that he would return to the 
head office to take up active duty as 
deputy chairman of the company. 

Sir Francis Norie-Miller, while not 





SIR FRANCIS NORIE-MILLER 


will be received with deep interest in 
this country, where he served for many 
years as the company’s chief executive 
here before he was called back to the 
other side in 1938, Sir Francis Norie- 
Miller also is well-known in this country 
as the “founder” of the General Acci- 
dent, 

Mr. Richardson had a long and dis- 
tinguished career as a leading casualty 
company executive in this country. He 
was born at Newcastle-on-Tyne, Eng- 
land, Decemher 29, 1878. He began his 
career with the General Accident as a 
lad of sixteen as an office boy in its 
Liverpool office. From that time to the 
present he has served the General Acci- 
dent almost continuously. In 1898 he 
became chief clerk of the London office, 
from which position he went to Australia 
for a time. He returned to the General 
and was its assistant London manager 
at the time he was appointed United 
States manager in January, 1916. 

In recognition of his services, he was 





VAN DER FEEN COMPTROLLER 





Elected to This Post in National Surety; 
Nadel Elected Ass’t Comptroller; 
Deming’s Duties as V. P. 


Cornelius van der Feen, who joined 


National Surety Corp. on May 15 as 
statistician and assistant to Vice Presi- 
dent C. E. Deming, has been elected 


comptroller of the company—just two 
weeks after joining the organization. 
President Vincent Cullen also announced: 
Election of Joseph Nadel as assistant 
comptroller of the company. He has 
been ten years with the National. 
Vice President Deming has given up 


the rank of comptroller but will continue 
to perform the general duties of vice 
president and the specific duty of super- 
vising the accounting and statistical de- 
partments of the company. 





< RICHARDSON 


FREDERICK 


actually founder of the company, joined 
it a year after its first policy was issued 
and he is so strongly linked with the 
growth and prestige of the company it- 
self that his portrait in the board room 
at Perth bears the inscription, “founder 
of the comnany.” 

Sir Francis celebrated his golden jubi- 
lee with the company on February 21, 
1937, when he was presented with a 
specially bound book containing auto- 
graphs of approximately 5,000 agents and 
employes of the company from all over 
the world. About 1,100 of these signa- 
tures were from the United States. 

As of January 1, 1939, Sir Francis re- 
linquished the office of managing di- 
rector and was appointed governor and 
chairman of the corporation and its af- 
filiated offices. 


LEE A. HARRIS DEAD 
American Auto Chairman and Onetime 
President Succumbs to Heart 
Disease; His Career 
Lee A. Harris, 63, board chairman of 
American Automobile, died May 29 at 
his home in St. Louis after a long illness 
from heart disease. He had been in- 
active for several years. Mr. Harris is 
survived by his wife, Mrs. L. C. McLean 

Harris, and two sisters. 

A native of St. Louis and educated at 
St, Louis University, Mr. Harris began 
his insurance career as auditor for the 
old Southern Surety. He left that com- 
nany when its home offices moved to 
Des Moines. He then went to Philadel- 
phia and for the next two years (during 
World War I) served as director of the 
I'mergency Fleet Corp. 

In 1920 Mr. Harris returned to St. 
Louis to become comptroller and vice 
president of American Auto. In Octo- 
her, 1925, shortly after the death of C. 
W. Disbrow, president and founder of 
the company, he was advanced to the 
presidency which post he held until De- 
cember, 1938, when he was elected board 
chairman. 


GREENWICH VILLAGE MEETINGS 





LaGuardia’s Health Insurance Plan to 
Be Theme of One Session with Louis 
H. Pink as Its Chairman 

Insurance circles will have an interest 
in the fifth Greenwich Village confer- 
ence at Greenwich House, 27 Barrow 
Street, New York, June 7-8. The June 
7 evening session will be devoted to 
health, with Louis H, Pink, president 
of Associated Hospital Service, Inc., as 
chairman. At that session Mayor La- 
CGuardia’s plan for health insurance will 
be discussed by Winslow Carlton, sec- 
retary of the plan’s organizing commit- 
tee. General chairman for the confer- 
ence, which will devote June 8 to com- 
munity needs, is Wade G. Bounds, Mary- 
land Casualty. 

In addition to health insurance topics 
program of the conference includes these 
subjects: “The Returning Soldier,” 
“Summer Recreational Program in 
Greenwich Village,” “Problems of Rent 
Control,” “Every Citizen a Voter,” “High 
Infant Mortality Rate of Greenwich Vil- 
lage,” “Health Problems of the Working 
Women.” 

Mrs. Mary K. Simkovitch, director of 
Greenwich House, will be chairman of 
the first day’s session. 





WRITES BIG FIDUCIARY BOND 


One of the largest fiduciary bonds 
issued for some time in Oregon was that 
provided by Thor A. Bergstrom, mana- 
ger for Maryland Casualty, at Portland. 
Principal amount is for $400,000 issued 
for Percy Henry Kneeland, executor of 
the estate of Josephine Brooks, de- 
ceased. The bond was placed through 
the Ireland-Guild Agency. 





AGENCY SUPERVISOR 


A fast growing company has created a Positic 
for a man to handle their agency plant. Th: 
position has an excellent opportunity for 
vancement for an aggressive man. 


FERGASON PERSONNEL 
INSURANCE PERSONNEL EXCLUSIVELY 
166 W. Jackson Bivd. Chicago 4, i! 
Har. 9040 




















99 John Street 
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AMER CAN 


RE-INSURANCE CO. 


Robert C. Ream, President 


DECEMBER 3lst, 1943 

CAPITAL . $2,000,000.00 
Surplus * -  7,202,352.40 
Voluntary Contingency Reserve 750,000.00 
Reserve for Losses 2 . 5,914,571.21 
All Other Liabilities. . - 3,985,301.17 
TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS 19,852,224.78 

NOTE: Securities carried at $479,429.07 in the 

above statement are deposited as required by law. 


FIDELITY ° 
Re-Insurance 


New York 
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Excess of America 
Adds to Executive Staff 


D. H. McLAUGHLIN SECRETARY 





Reinsurance Co. Names F. H. Kelly as 
Claim Manager and D. K. Ehnes 
as Bonding Dep’t Head 





Excess Insurance Co. of America an- 
nounces the appointment of D. Hayes 
McLaughlin as secretary of the com- 
pany. He has newly joined the organi 
zation. In addition, the Excess an 
nounces the appointment of Francis H. 
Kelly as manager of its claim depart 
ment, and that of D. K. Ehnes as mana- 
ger of its bonding department, thus 
rounding out the home office facilities. 

Mr. McLaughlin, native of Columbus, 
Ohio, and graduate of the law school at 
Washington University, St. Louis, prac- 
ticed law with the firm of Bishop & 
Claiborne of St. Louis for seven years 
before entering the insurance field. In 
World War I he served in the U. S. 
Army. In addition to his outstanding 
career in the insurance business, which 
started in 1930, he has been active in 
both civic and political affairs. He is a 
member of Kappa Alpha and Phi Delta 
Phi fraternities. 

Mr. Kelly, also a law school graduate, 
was formerly associated with the liqui- 
dation division of the New York State 
Insurance Department. He has_ been 
with the Excess since 1936, and his pro- 
motion to claim department manager is 
in recognition of his good work. 

Mr. Ehnes has been identified with 
the bonding business for more than 
thirty years, seventeen of which were 
with the Inland Bonding Co. of South 
Bend, Ind., as assistant secretary. 





UNITED JEWISH APPEAL DINNER 





Milton Berson and Benjamin D. Salinger 
Chairmen of General and Life 
Insurance Divisions 


The sixth annual dinner of the General 
and Life Insurance divisions of the 
United Jewish Appeal was held at the 
Hotel Commodore May 17. Milton Ber 
son and Benjamin D. Salinger are chair- 
men of these divisions. Co-chairmen of 
the Life Insurance division are Fred 5S 
Goldstandt, Julius M. Eisendrath, Mur- 
ray April, Meyer M. Goldstein, Samuel 
D. Rosan, Max L. Wile, Isidor Siegel 
and W. V. Lurie. Co-chairmen of the 
general insurance division are Morton 
Whitehill, George P. Frenkel, Leo 5. 
Frenkel, W. F. Fuerst, Charles Licber- 
witz, Henry L. Rosenfeld, Harry M. 
Simon and Clarence Whitehill, Chair 
man of Brooklyn division is Arthur 
Rosencrans, 

Judge Morris Rothenberg, national co- 
chairman of United Jewish Appea! and 
former president of the Zionist Organ- 
ization of America, was __ principal 
speaker. He told what United | ewish 
Appeal is doing, both in helping [ewish 
victims in Nazi countries and alo ail 
being given to refugees. He als» de- 
scribed the situation in Palestine wher¢ 
thousands of lives have been 1 habil 
itated. 





NEW HONOR FOR J. F. RAMEY 


James F. Ramey, executive vice pres 
Washington Na 


dent and secretary, - oe 
tional, was elected president of tl): Unt 
versity Club of Evanston, III, «tthe 

ymiza- 


recent annual meeting of that or: 
tion. Mr. Ramey also serves as a 
rector of the Evanston Y.M.C.A. 























Standard Accident Completes 


Sixty Years of Fine Service 


The Standard Accident of Detroit 
-ompleted sixty years of service on May 
29. On that date in 1884, Dexter M. 
Ferry, together with a group of promi- 
nent Detroit business men, signed the 
irticles of incorporation which started 
the company on its way. 

from this small beginning, the 
Standard has grown until today it ranks 
. one of America’s oldest and largest 

asualty and surety companies. Standard 
\ccident operations are now carried on 
n every state of the Union, Hawaii, and 
\laska. The company has representa- 

ves throughout America as well as 
branch and service offices in the leading 
ce ties. Its totally owned subsidiary, the 
Pilot Insurance Co. of Toronto, Canada, 
s a leading underwriter in the Domin- 
Canada. 


$101,348 Assets in 1884 


In 1884, the year of its founding, the 
assets of the Standard amounted to 
$101,348. Today, there are assets of over 
$37,000,000. It numbers among its policy- 
holders some of the country’s most 
prominent individuals, businesses and in- 
dustries, During the last few years the 
demand for the company’s insurance 
policies and bonds has shown a decided 
increase and the entire organization has 
devoted its efforts to strengthening the 
position of its policyholders through the 
protection it provides. 

During the early stages of the war 
when speedy construction was vital, the 
Standard along with other leading com- 
panies, provided the necessary surety to 
insure the completion, and on time, of 
many important government projects. 
Its Safety Engineering department, 
through its accident prevention inspec- 
tions, activities and recommendations, 
helped to eliminate industrial hazards, 
thereby conserving vital manpower. 

During the past sixty years, the com- 
pany has paid out to, or on behalf of, 
its policyholders the sum of over $192,- 
(00,000 in claims. The aim of the com- 
pany’s founders to provide friendly and 
intelligent insurance service backed by 
a strong financial structure, which has 
been so fully realized, continues to be 
the policy of the present-day manage- 
ment, 

The company has over 1,200 salaried 
employes, nearly 500 of whom are em- 
ployed at the home office alone. Of 
these employes, 238 are now serving in 
the armed forces, at home and abroad. 


Started As An Accident Co. 


Organized as an accident company, the 
Standard Accident now writes practically 
every form of insurance except life, fire 
and marine. It was one of the pioneers 
in liability underwriting (July 2, 1889): 
one of the first to write liability cover- 
age for automobiles, the first automobile 
policy having been written in 1903, 

\s_ the company progressed and as 
new forms of insurance came into de- 
n ind, the company, after careful con- 

leration, added such lines. Compensa- 

n insurance was added in 1910: fidel- 
and surety bonds on March 28, 1912; 
‘lary and plate glass in April, 1923: 
‘cam boiler insurance in 1927; and 
‘irough membership in the United 
“tates Aircraft Insurance Group, effec- 
ve January 1, 1944, the company has 
€ aviation insurance available to its 
‘nts and policyholders. 
a first home was in the old 
pau Building on Griswold Street in 
roit. From there in 1890, the organ- 

n moved to the Moffatt Block. A 
‘ move in 1905 took Standard to the 

Penobscot Building, where it se- 
iianed until 1920, when the organization 

ipied its present home office build- 
ie located on Cass Park at 640 Temple 
‘venue. The building, occupied ex- 

‘sively by the company, is eight stories 

in height and provides 202,679 square 


lon ol 


feet of floor space. It has its own cafe- 
teria, printing department, and _ club 
rooms for employes. 
fficers and Directors 

D. M. Ferry, Jr., is chairman of the 
boa-d of Standard Accident and Charles 
C. Bowen is president of the company. 
The complete executive list includes, in 
addition to Mr. Ferry and Mr. Bowen, 
F. S. Brown, vice president and secre- 
tary; L. K. Kirk, vice president and 
treasurer; Kennedy R. Owen, R. H. 
Platts, J. Hacker, J. A. Mullen, vice 
presidents; Harry T. Winter, E. A. 
Warnica, Otway Conrad, R. E. Sturges, 
H. A. White, W. J. Nichols, and T. L. 
Sedwick, executive secretaries; A. Neil- 
son and L. M. Goodspeed, assistant 
treasurers; R. E. Burks, comptroller, and 
Paul E. Laymon, general counsel. 

Directors of the company include 
D. M. Ferry, Jr.; William D. Bonthron, 
director, mete Investment Co.; Charles 
C. Bowen; F. Brown; Leo M. Butzel, 
of the el ‘firm of Butzel, Eaman, 
Long, Gust & Bills; Merrel P. Callaway, 
trustee, Central of Georgia Railway Co. 
of Savannah, Ga.; Victor F. Dewey, 


chairman of the board, Detroit Steel 
Products Co.; Joseph M. Dodge, presi- 
dent, The Detroit Bank; J. P. Hacker 


E. K. Kirk; James R. Lowe; Walter S. 
McLucas, chairman of the ‘board, Na- 
tional Bank of Detroit; Fred T. Murphy, 
president, Simon J. Murphy Co.; James 
H. Orr, president, Railway & Light Se- 
curities Co.; Harry Lynn Pierson, presi- 
dent, Detroit Harvester Co., and R. H. 
Platts. 





N. J. COMP. RATES REVISED 





Revision Results in a Decrease of 0.8% 
in Over-all Collectible Total Premium 
Income from All Sources 

Chairman Bernard Hamilton of the 
Compensation Rating & Inspection 
Bureau of New Jersey has notified com- 
pany members of the bureau that re- 
vision of the rate structure for work- 
men’s compensation insurance has been 
completed and approved by the Commis- 
sioner of Banking & Insurance to take 
effect July 1. Mr. Hamilton’s announce- 
ment says in part: 

“The scope of the revision includes all 
standard schedules for workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance except the chemical 
and dyestuff rating plan and the vessel 
classifications. No change has been 
made or is presently contemplated in 
the rates for occupational disease 
negligence liability. In the study of rate 
relativity the bureau staff and the gov- 
erning committee had available ten 
policy years of experience through issues 
of 1941 on New Jersey operations and 
pure premium revision 9 of the National 
Council with country-wide experience 
through 1938 policy issues. 

All of this material has been employed 
in truing up classification relativity. The 
rate level has been determined by ref- 
erence to the pooled results of local 
operations in the calendar years 1942 and 
1943 adjusted to the present collectible 
basis. Upon such tests a decrease of 
0.8% was indicated in the over-all col- 
lectible total premium income from all 


” 


sources. 





TWO OFFICERS ADVANCED 


Stanley F. Staples and L. M. Cox 
figure in the recent promotions made 
by the boards of directors of the Em- 
ployers Mutual Liability, of Wisconsin 
and its fire mate. Mr. Staples was ap- 
pointed vice president in charge of sales, 
having formerly been vice president and 
comptroller, while Mr. Cox was pro- 
moted to post of comptroller. Formerly 
he has been in the auditing department 
of the Chicago and New York branch 
offices of the companies. This is Mr. 
Staples’ third advancement since he 
joined Employers Mutttal in 1933 as a 
salesman. 














Edward C. Stone, United States general 
manager and attorney, Employers’ Group, 
is pictured above in an interview with 
Richard Bradley (left), of the Television 
Workshop. It is believed that Mr. Stone 
is the first insurance executive to be tele- 
visioned. The program was broadcast over 
the Dumont Television Station, W2X WB. 

While being televisioned was a novel 
experience for Mr. Stone, an event of 
greater significance in his life is of recent 
occurrence—the award to him ef the hon- 
orary degree of Doctor of Laws by Boston 
University at its seventy-first annual com- 
mencement, May 22. In making the cita- 
tion to Mr. Stone, President Daniel L. 
Marsh of the University said: 

“Edward Carleton Stone, graduate of 


ACCOUNTANTS HEAR LAMULA 


New York Assemblyman Discusses Leg- 
islative Procedure; Warns Insurance 


Clean Own Hou; of Abuses 


Assemblyman John J. Lamula—one of 
the few members of the New York State 
legislature engaged in the insurance 
business, addressed the Casualty & 
Surety Accountants Association of New 
York, at its monthly luncheon meeting 
May 16, on the subjeet of “Legisl ation 
and the Insurance Profession”. 

After describing legislative procedure 
and the various measures on insurance 
introduced at the recent session, Assem- 
blyman Lamula issued a stern warning 
to the industry to take steps to clean 
its own house of any abuses if they are 
to avoid politically inspired and rabble 
rousing investigations. 

“Recently the Attorney General of the 
United States, in attempting to prove 
that the fire insurance companies are 
acting as a monopoly and_ should be 
subject to the Sherman Anti-trust Act,’ 
he said, “claimed specifically that as a 
result of this monopoly fire companies 
throughout the nation collect one bil- 
lion in premiums and pay losses of 
only $400,000,000. In New York State 
the records show that over a period of 
five years from 1938 to 1942 inclusive, 
fire companies collected $333,000,000 in 
premiums and paid only $130,000,000 in 
claims, or approximately 39%. 

The picture in New York State clearly 
indicated that a reduction was in order, 
the speaker said, but no steps were 
taken until a demand was made by the 
Superintendent of Insurance for a slash 
in rates after which the fire insurance 
companies agreed to a general reduction 
of approximately . 11%. 

“If we are to avoid regimentation by 
the Bureaucrats in Washington,” con- 
tinued Assemblyman Lamula, “we must 
eliminate evils that exist in the insur- 
ance profession by a house cleaning of 
our own rather than wait for political 
demagogues to capitalize on our alleged 
ao 


TO WRITE BURGLARY, THEFT 


The Atlantic Mutual Indemnity Co., 
new affiliate of the Atlantic Mutual 


Insurance Co., will confine its business 
in the beginning to the burglary and 
theft field, both direct and reinsurance. 





degree of 
laude ; 
United States general manager and attor- 


Boston University with the 
Jachelor of Laws, magna cum 


Employers’ Liability Assur- 
ance Corp.; president of American Km- 
ployers’ Insurance Co., president of the 
Employers’ Fire Insurance Co, and presi 
dent of Employers’ Group Associates ; man 
of light, leading and learning; man of 
character whose success in administering 
the affairs of an enormous financial in- 
stitution, great os it is, does not surpass 
your social efficiency which springs nat- 
urally from your capacity for exalted 
friendship, kindness, cooperation and un- 
alloyed loyalty, | confer "pon you Boston 
University’s honorary degree of Doctor 
of Laws.” 


ney of The 


Continental Casualty Names 
Herrmann Manager for Ohio 


Arthur C. Herrmann has been appointed 
rianager of the Ohio service office of 
Continental Casualty Co. and its affiliated 
companies, National Casualty and Trans 
po taticn Insurance Co., with headquar- 
ters in Columbus. He joined the Conti 
nental org*niz?tion as executive special 
agent in Ohio in June, 1943. 

Mr. Herrmann began his business career 
1s safety inspector with the New York 
State Industrial Commission and later be 
came branch manzger in Kentucky for the 
National Bureau of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters. While with the bureau he 
helped to organize the Tennessee Com 
pensation Rating Bureau and to work out 
the Alabama Compensation Act. He re 
signed frem the bureau to manage the 
casualty department of a Louisville gen 
eral agency and then was special agent 
for the New Amsterdam Casualty Co. mm 
Ohio for two years until he joined the 
Continental organization. 


Audley Brindley Is aed 


Audley Brindley, manager of the cas 
ualty claim department in the New York 
office of the Hartford Accident & Indem 
nity Co., was tendered a luncheon last 
Monday by the management at the Law 
yers Club to commemorate his_ thirtieth 
anniversary of service to the company. 
His entire business career, interrupted only 
by his Army service in World War I, has 
been spent in the claim department of 
the Hartford, advancing from office boy 
to his present position. The affair was 
attended by fourteen departmental super- 
iniendents. The guest of honor received 
many congratulatory messages and an at 
tractive basket of flowers. 


EGLOF TALKS AT PITTSBURGH 


John H. Eglof, supervisor of the 
agency field service department of the 
Travelers, addressed a special meeting 
of the Casualty Insurance Association 
of Pittsburgh, May 25. His subject was 
retrospective rating. Fred R. Miller of 
the Aetna Casualty & Surety, ge 
president of the association, presided ; 
the meeting which about 100 prrsece fo 
Following the address there was a 
lively discussion period. 
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Kansas City Sales Congress 


Successful One-Day Meeting Draws Nearly 600 Agents From 
Five States; Program Rehearsed in Advance; Emphasis 
on Post-War Sales of Today’s Popular Policies 


For timeliness and quality of both speak- 
ers and their topics, for smooth handling 
of both preliminaries and the program 
itself, the recently staged one-day sales 
congress in Kansas City was an outstand- 
ing success. War-geared, the congress 
was a “repeat order,” having been orig- 
inally staged a year ago by the Casualty 
& Surety Underwriters Association ot 
Kansas City. Its theme, “Pattern for Pro- 
duction,” was dramatized in the talks of 
five nationally known speakers—Francis 
W. Potter, Aetna Casualty & Surety field 
supervisor; Edward M. Allen, Nation? 
Surety’s executive vice president; John H. 
Eglof, Travelers’ supervisor of agency 
field service and its training school direc- 
tor; E. W. Sawyer, National Bureau’s at- 
torney, and Arthur H. Brayton, secretary- 
manager, Des Moines Convention Bureau. 
Each of their addresses was followed by 
organized sales discussion panels with the 
exception of Mr, Brayton’s appearance 
which was the closing “hit” of the meet- 
ing and struck a high inspirations] note. 
Nearly 600 agents from Kansas, Missouri, 
lowa, Nebraska and Oklahoma attended. 

Packwood Generai Chairman 

F. Glenn Packwood, Southwestern de- 
partment manager, Massachusetts Bond- 
ing, was general chairman of this war- 
time congress and has definitely estab- 
lished his reputation as a_ successful 
builder of sales programs. He organ- 
ized and handled large committees of 
workers, giving one and all a specific task 
to fulfill so that everyone felt himself a 
part of the congress success. 

Outlined objective of the speakers was 
to present selling ideas in such form that 
producers could immediately employ them 
to secure more orders for insurance, there- 
by earning more money. Speakers were 
allotted twenty to thirty minutes’ speaking 
time; remaining time was divided between 
panel discussion and questions put to the 
panel and speaker by producers in the 
audience. Chairman Packwood insisted that 
the discussions be non-technical, clear-cut 
and devoid of confusing generalities. Mr. 
Packwood reported that the excellent per- 
formance of the sales panels, following the 
above indicated procedure, reflected the re- 
sults of two days of conferences and re- 
hearsals by the speakers and the panel 
participants. That strikes an encouraging 
note in sales congress planning. 


Potter Lead-Off Speaker 


After the National Anthem, led by R. H. 
Hawley, Travelers’ manager, and address 
of welcome by Cliff Johnston, president of 
the association, the congress delegates were 
treated to one of Francis W. Potter’s 
brisk, entertaining sales talks on how to 
make more money from pushing “Burglary 
and Robbery, Including All Risk and 
sroad Form Coverages.” He described 
burglary insurance as “one of the fastest 
growing casualty lines” and said that at 
the present time among the forty different 
forms available there are two “naturals”: 
the new residence and outside theft policy 
and the new broad form money and se- 
curities policy. 

As to the R. and O. T. P., Mr. Potter 
said that reports from all over the country 
show this policy selling in volume every- 
where and with very little sales resistance. 
He reported that one Aetna agent has 
made “what we think is a world’s record 
by selling eighty-nine policies to the first 
100 prospects called on. He is now work- 
ing on the second hundred and has sold a 
total of 132 policies with premiums of 
more than $2,400. To date, among all of 


74 % % f PRS 


F. GLENN PACKWOOD 
— — Did Fine Job as Gene, al Chairman. 


those called on, only twelve persons al- 
ready had residence burglary insurance. 
About 50% of those sold are brand new 
prospects for the office. Many of the calls 
were on a cold canvass basis.” This agent’s 
sales talk, as high-spotted by Mr. Potter, 
centered around the following outstanding 
features of the contract: 
Successful Agent’s Sales Features 

1. That the policy covers not only burglary, 
but hold-up, theft and larceny. 

2. That the policy covers within the prem- 
ises, not only the husband, but his wife and 
children, relatives, guests, employes and anyone 
else who does not pay board or rent, 

3. That it covers all damage to the premises 
and to insured property, and also damage to 
the interior of the assured’s premises by van- 
dalism or malicious mischief, 

4. That the policy covers property stolen 
from garage, porch, grounds and outbuildings 
on the premises. 

5. That the policy covers $100 on money and 
$500 on securities, including war bonds. 

6. That the policy covers theft from auto- 
mobiles—whether locked or not—and theft while 
traveling including theft from hotels, trains, 
buses and any place used by the assured or his 
family for temporary residence, 


Broad Form M. & S. Policy 


As to the broad form money and secur- 
ities policy, Mr. Potter called it a “natural” 
to sell all types of commercial concerns. 
For years producers have been selling in- 
dividual forms of burglary insurance to 
commercial risks but there have often been 
loopholes in the coverage and often there 
was a loss that was not covered. These 
and other problems have been solved, in 
Mr. Potter’s opinion, under the new broad 
form M. & S. policy which, he said, “is 
practically an all-loss policy protecting 
money and securities while on the premises 
and while being conveyed by a messenger 
away from the premises. The rating is very 
simple as all that is necessary for inside 
coverage is to take the regular inside hold- 
up and safe burglary rates and add $5 per 
thousand; and on the outside to take the 
regular messenger rates and add 7%. One 
agency that I know of has sold eighteen 
such policies in the last three months with 
premiums totaling over $4,500. 

“Here, again, in order to find prospects 
all vou have to do is to go through your 
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records and pick out the names of those 
to Whom you have now sold O, L. & T,, 
manufacturers and contractors, automobile, 
fire insurance, fidelity bonds or those for 
whom you are now carrying some individ- 
ual form of burglary insurance and follow 
through on this most necessary form of 
coverage.’ All you have to remember is 
that anyone having money and _ securities 
in an amount that would justify the $50 
minimum for the inside coverage and $35 
for the outside coverage would be a log- 
ical prospect.” 

Sales panel participants following Mr. 
Potter’s talk were as follows: Chairman, 
Don Lawrance, head of his own agency; 
Fred A. Brinkman, National Surety Corp. ; 
W. E. Heaney, Hartford Accident; Rob- 
ert L. Stewart, Jr., of R. B. Jones & Sons, 
Inc.; O. B. Simmons of Lovelace & Sim- 
mons, Inc. 


Allen Features Fidelity Bonds 


Edward M, Allen, one of the most con- 
vincing platform speakers on sales subjects 
in the country, brought out practical rea- 
sons for stressing the sale of “Honesty 
Insurance as an Important Part of Your 
Post-War Program.” He said in part: 

“The reason honesty insurance looms up 
now as important from the agent’s stand- 
point is that it definitely offers a nation- 
wide fertile field for development and in 
addition has proved to be a stable line of 
business in gocd times and bad as proved 
by the figures of all companies over the 
past ten years. 

“We have heard various estimates of 
the losses suffered by business men due to 
embezzlement and in employe defalcations 
but we cannot be sure of the exact amount. 
According to the survey conducted some 
time ago by the National Association of 
Credit Men, fire insurance is carried 
to the extent of 75% on insurable prop- 
erty while only about 10% of the available 
honesty insurance has been written by sure- 
ty companies. In other words, the survey 
indicates that dishonesty losses approxi- 
mate $200,000,000 annually while the 
amounts paid by surety companies in losses 
are only $20,000,000 per year. If these 
figures are accurate, we must face the 
startling fact that potentially American 
business is under-insured to the tune of 
90%.” 

The speaker then presented statistics in 
chart form to back up his belief on ad- 
visability of pushing honesty insurance in 
post-war picture “because of what hap- 
pened during and following World War 
No. 1. His observations: 

Fidelity premiums written by all com- 
panies in 1914 approximated less than $10,- 
000,000 annually. Business slowly increased 
through the year 1917 while the war was 
on, when the curve sharply rose to peak 
of $45,000,000 in premiums in year 1930. 
During depression vears premiums fell off 
only about $5,000,000 a year; remained 
more or less static around this figure un- 
til after present war started. . . . Now 
fidelity premiums of all companies for year 
1943 approximated $44,000,000 or only 
slightly less than peak year of 1930... . 
It is well to remember that during the 
past ten years there have been drastic rate 
reductions in fidelity premiums so the rec- 
ord on the whole is an excellent one. 

“If we may assume that history will re- 
peat itself the point to bear in mind is 
that now we are starting from a base of 
$44,000,000 a year in premiums compared 
to a base of less than $10,000,000 in 1914.” 

Permanent Place for Itself 

The speaker then declared that honesty 
insurance has made a permanent place for 
itself as business protection. He explained : 

“The business now on the books of all 
companies is fairly stable and permanent. 
It is estimated that honesty insurance once 
written by an agent is 90% renewable as 
once a business man is sold to the need 
for honestv insurance he seldom dispenses 
with it. The upswing in business during 
the post-war period will carry with it a 
general demand for honesty insurance that 
should, by all means, be supplied by the 
agents and the insurance carriers of this 
country. All of this business may not be 
written by companies dealing through the 
American Agency System, but the agency 
forces of the country will have the first 
opportunity to get their share. The thing 
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Agency Supervisor 


in Eastern Pennsylvania Territory for | 
progressive Non-Conference Casualty 

and Surety Company. We have an | 
unusual opportunity for a man who is | 
looking to his future, in a fast grow- | 
ing organization. This position is no} 
a replacement. All replies confiden- 
tial. Box 1526, The Eastern Under. | 
writer, 41 Maiden Lane, New York 7. ; 








to do is to find out where the business } 
and then go after it.” 


Blanket Honesty Protection 


Further along Mr. Allen spoke of th 
move by the Surety Association of Americ: 
in promulgating rules on blanket honest 
protection, making this coverage availal)] 
for the average small businessman ani 
retailer. This was in realization of thy 
fact that expenditures for the war effort 
would ‘eventually reach the small business 
man. Prior to changes in the rules, th 
cost of the blanket insurance was usuall\ 
considered prohibitive by the smaller busi 
nessman, In consequence this form was 
popular only in large industrial centers 
and in the big cities, The speaker con 
tinued : 

“Since the change in regulations, fol 
lowed by rate reductions, the field for the 
sale of honesty insurance has been broad 
ened to the point where merchants and 
bus:nessmen in every village of this coun 
try may be looked upon as prospects for 
this type of insurance. During the past 
year there has been a noticeable increase 
in the writing of honesty insurance on 
the part of all surety companies, but it 
marks only a beginning. 

“In addition to the reduction in price 
which may have accounted for much of 
the increase in business, we believe that a 
simplification of forms of coverage, ap 
pealing both to the agent and to the cus 
tomer, has played an important part. Un 
der the old system of schedule bonding 
many agents as well as customers looked 
upon the whole proposition as a compli 
cated affair involving as it did the adding 
and deducting of employes, the figuring 
of additional and pro rata premiums, as 
well as the innumerable underwriting re 
quirements, to say nothing of the possi- 
bility of failing to include under the bond 
certain key people after bond became ef 
fective. 

A Simple Document 


“The blanket bond as modernized is a 
simple document and the requirements are 
equally simple. For instance, it should b« 
easy to point out that an insured is cov 
ered against any dishonesty committed by 
any employe on his payroll. Under the 
streamlined coverage there are no addi 
tional or return premiums because of au 
increase or decrease in staff. Only one 
premium is charged at the beginning of 
the year and employes subsequently enter 
ing the service of the insured are covered 
the moment they are placed on the payroll 
In other words, it is like selling a fire 
policy in a certain amount. The custome! 
knows he is insured against fire up to that 


amount and he has the same assurance nov 


under the blanket bond. To further sim 
plify the operation, only one applicatio 
completed by the employer is required, 
leaving it optional to him as to whethe: 
or not he desires the surety to investigat: 
his employes. 


“At this point one fact should be drive: 
home to every prospect: If ever there 
was a time in American business when t! 
investigation services of a surety compan: 
are desirable from the standpoint of th 
employer, that time is now. As _ busines 
booms there is bound to be a constant shi 
of employes from job to job and mat 
additional employes will be taken on 
handle the increased work, all of whi 
vastly enhances the hazard of embezzk 
ment. Tremendous sums of money will | 
passing through the hands of employe 
Supervision from, the top may not be a 
strict or as careful. Many opportuniti 
will be offered to those who may succum! 
to temptation and employers may sustaiii 
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ubelionslie large losses unless they have 
full protection.” 

Other portions of Mr, Allen’s talk re- 
ferred to the group honesty policy which 
; written in a minimum amount of $2,500 
nd multiples thereof up to $25,000, and 

commercial blanket bond designed orig- 
nally for the larger mercantile and indus- 
ial concerns. The speaker’s conclusion 
is that “the time may come when banks 
| credit men will insist upon customers 
rying blanket honesty and all-risk on 
nev and securities as a standard business 
ractice. It is just plain common sense.” 

Sales panel participants following Mr. 

en’s talk were Joe McGee of Thomas 

Mc Gee & Sons as chairman; Leonard L. 

~~ Fidelity & Deposit; R. L. Yocum, 

& G.; Ridenour Raymond, Gam- 

Fite Ins. Agency, and Ralph Schoff- 
il, Central Surety & Insurance Corp. 


’ 


Eglof on New Comp. Rating Program 


john H. Eglof’s analysis of the sales 

ue of the 1943 workmen’s compensation 

ng program was one of the high-spots 

the afternoon session. Keen was the 
interest in his descriptive remarks regard- 
ng the program, the simplicity of his ex- 
planations on technical angles, his care- 
‘ully developed comments on how the four 
optional rating plans were devised and why. 
The following is typical of his easy-to-un- 
derstand style: 

“Tn addition to the guaranteed cost-dis- 
count plan, three optional retrospective rat- 
ing plans are available as follows: 

“Plan A: No surcharge plan, i.e., maxi- 
mum premium = standard premium. 

“Plan B: Possible surcharge with spe- 
cified minimum premium. 

“Plan C: Possible surcharge with no 
specified minimum premium. 

“The point to remember is that retro- 
spective rating gives a risk full credit for 
its improved loss experience resulting from 
accident control work. If a risk reduces 
its losses $100 it gets credit for $100 plus 
ihe savings in claim and tax expenses; 
if the reduction is $1,000, credit for that 
amount increased for claim and tax sav- 
ings is given. In all cases the allowance 
is subject to the minimum premium limita- 
tion, This, for obvious reasons, cannot 
be done under guaranteed cost rating. Re- 
trospective rating, therefore, starts where 
guaranteed cost insurance leaves off and 
measures today’s hazard, It is a pay-as- 
vou-go plan—if a risk goes good it saves 
accordingly and if it goes bad it pays ac- 
cordingly. 

“The average risk naturally wants credit 
for its savings in accident costs. Retro- 
spective rating gives that credit and there- 
by provides an opportunity for those in 
authority to earn the lowest possible com- 
pensation insurance cost consistent with 
good insurance protection. It offers a mod- 
ern insurance rating program for present- 
(day economic conditions. With that as a 
background, let us take a look at these 
1043 retrospective rating plans to see how 
they work.” 

Later Mr, Eglof took up the sale of the 
program, 


Sale of Program 


‘Take nothing for granted’ is an 
isiom which is very apropos in the sale 
the 1943 compensation program, Each 
ible risk should, therefore, be studied 
n the basis of its loss experience over a 
-year period as well as its participa- 
i, interest and cooperation in an accident 
trol program. To do otherwise simply 
‘es competition on your own risks and 
es it difficult to get new business. 
or the purpose of presenting the pro- 
1, eligible risks may be divided into 
e classes: 
Those now on your books. 
lhose insured with non-stock carriers. 
Self-insured or uninsured risks. 


Xisks on your books should be easy to 
lle. You know the experience, the 

nt basis of rating and whether or not 

isk is cooperative in accident preven- 
work. If such a risk has been written 

“1 a retrospective basis, naturally it will 
vant to continue that method of rating. 
The new program will give a greater cred- 





it for the same experience and that, of 
course, will be pleasing to the risk. * * * 


Risks Insured with Non-Stock Com- 
panies 


“One of the factors about the new pro- 
gram which should appeal to you is that 
it requires non-stock carriers to charge a 
higher initial rate than stock companies, 
thereby reducing the 20% differential be- 
tween the net rates of the two types of 
carriers. Through gradation of expenses 
varying with the size of a risk, stock car- 
riers have been able to produce a rating 
program which has reduced the difference 
between the cost of stock and non-stock 
insurance to such a point that the non- 
stock companies may either lower their 
dividend or introduce a _ supplementary 
charge in order to maintain their present 
scale. 

“An adjustment factor is, therefore, ap- 
plied to final premiums under the stock 
carrier retrospective rating plans to obtain 
the corresponding non-stock carrier pre- 
miums, The non-stock guaranteed cost dis- 
count premiums are computed by applying 
the non-stock discount percentages given 
in the table of rating values, workmen’s 
compensation and employers’ liability man- 
ual.” 

How the non-stock carriers will handle 
the dividend question on retrospective rated 
risks hasn't been disclosed to date, said 
the speaker. Under the old plan they usual- 
ly paid the dividend on the sum of the 
minimum retrospective premium and_ the 
expense loading on losses underlying the 
retrospective premium in excess of such 
minimum premiums. “In any event, the 
differential between stock and non-stock 
carrier rates is materially reduced and the 
way opened to bring some of this business 
back to agency channels,” declared Mr. 
Eglof. 

Self-Insured or Uninsured Risks 

Finaily, as to the self-insured or unin- 
sured risks, Mr. Eglof said that premium 
gradation brought about under the new 
program through reducing expense allow- 
ances by size of risk should appeal to 
these classes. He recommended: “Risks of 
this nature should be contacted, sufficient 
rating data secured to establish a standard 
rate, and then underwriting exhibits pre- 
pared which will demonstrate what these 
new rating plans have done in reducing in- 
surance costs. Again retrospective rating 
is the answer to self-insurance provided 
accident control receives the unqualified 
support of all the parties concerned, i.e., 
the risk, the agent and the insurance car- 
rier.” 

Participants in the Eglof sales panel 
included P. H. “Pete” Hawes of Speed 
Warner, Inc., as chairman; Frank Ter- 
moen of Thos. McGee & Sons; Wm. An- 
derson, Central Surety; Jack Morrow of 
R. B. Jones & Sons, Inc., and Claude Ta- 
bor, Maryland Casualty. 

Sawyer’s Comprehensive Policy Talk 

The talk by E. W. Sawyer on “Com- 
prehensive General Liability, Including Re- 
cent Changes,” which was well received, 
was reviewed in The Eastern Underwriter 
last week. Sales % participants fol- 
pepe the talk were J. M. (Mike) Down- 

Aetna Casualty & Surety, as chairman 
in apron of William Welsh, who had to re- 
enter the hospital for treatment of a severe 
foot injury received last year; J. Renau 
Garr, Thomas McGee & Sons; Gordon 
Fisher, Western Casualty & Surety; Fred 
Schmitz of Charles D, Williams agency, 
and Ken Dubach of L. J. Baer Insurance 
Agency. 


EMPLOYERS’ GROUP CHANGE 


P. J. Gauthier, who has been super- 
intendent of the bonding department of 
the Los Angeles branch office, Employ- 
ers’ Group for several years, has been 
named assistant resident manager of the 
office. He will continue to devote most 
of his time to the bonding department. 
S. M. Kabateckalso is serving as assist- 
ant manager. 


QUARTERLY DIVIDEND 
Fireman’s Fund Indemnity declared 
quarterly dividend of sixty cents a share 
at its recent board of directors’ meeting. 
It is payable ia 15 to stockholders of 
record June 5. 
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Among the “moron stories” now in 
circulation, is the question “What is the 
difference between a duck?” The an- 


swer is “One leg is both the same.” 
* * * 

Which reminds us of Ed Wynn's oldie 
that “A bow-legged man’s legs are few 
and far between.” 

» * 

Few items we have run in this Pillar 
of Piffle have received the back-slaps 
wished on the half-dozen humorous 
items concerning accident claims con- 
tributed by Rochester’s own Roy A. 
Duffus. Take a bow, Roy. 

* * * 


Mike Gurian, who has been super- 
vising New Amsterdam Casualty and 
U. S. Casualty claims in New York for 
low (a new lo!) these many years, has 
a real sense of humor what is certainly 
a needed asset among claim men. Visit- 
ing the office of one of the companies 
in town for the first time, Mike found 
it to be an interior decorator’s dream. 
When asked how he liked it, he simply 
said: “I don’t know whether you are 
selling Murals, Marble or Mosaics.” 

* * * 

Whitehouse & Co., Wall Street house, 
once advertised in the “Bawl Street 
Journal” as follows: “We would re- 
spectfully call the attention of our com- 
petitors to the fact that in our case 
‘Established 1828’ is not a_ telephone 
number.” 

* -* * 

And speaking of telephones, if you 
enjoy riding a merry-go- round, try get- 
ting a telephone installed in the coun- 
try house you plan occupying for the 
summer ! 

* * x 

In some stores, “the customer 

ways right” until he wants his 


back. 


is al- 
money 


* * * 
Since the 25% rate 
month, fire insurance premiums have 
now reached a level where it would 
seem well for the companies to consider 
adopting the Lane System of Compen- 
sation. Allow the insurance brokers to 
retain the net premium, and remit the 
commission. Waddaya say, boys? 
or ee oS 


reduction last 


We are against Government in Busi- 
ness and in favor of Business in Gov- 
ernments. 

* *# * 

Suy an Extra War Bond. 


—MERVIN L. LANE. 





Garrison Calls Hearing on 
Group Disability Insurance 


Insurance Commissioner Maynard 
Garrison of California has notified all 
insurers authorized to write disability 


insurance in California that a hearing 
will be held in San Francisco June 6, 
“for the purpose (1) of promulgating an 
optional short proof and notice of claim 
clause for group disability insurance 
which may be used in place of certain 
specified provisions promulgated in Rul- 
ing 25, (2) to amend standard provision 
4 as presently promulgated in Ruling 25 
for family expense disability insurance, 
(3) to promulgate alternative Wording 
for group standard provisions 2 and 13 
presently set forth in Ruling 25.” 


Boston A. & H. Association 
Elects Christopher F. Lee 


The Boston Accident & Health Asso- 
ciation at its annual meeting elected Chris- 
topher F. Lee of the Columbian National 
Life as president for next year. 

Other officers elected are: W. E. Hanna, 
Commercial Casualty, and L, B, Pinckney, 
U. S. F. & G,, vice ‘presidents ; Harry C. 
i ce of H. C. Hawthorne Co., sec- 
retary, and Henry Madden, Boston " Cas- 
ualty, treasurer, John S. Whittemore, re- 
tiring president, announced that the asso- 
ciation was now one of the largest acci- 
dent and health groups in the country. 





Agents in St. Louis 
Protest Kroger Plan 


WRITE TO HEAD OF GROCERY CO. 


Cincinnati Concern Solicits Auto Insur- 
ance of Personnel for Own Company, 
at 20% Off Manual Rate 

Insurance agents wad brokers of St. 
Louis and St. Louis County and else 
where in Missouri are vigorously pro- 
testing the action of the Kroger Gro- 
cery & Baking Co., headquarters, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, which is seeking, through 
its recently formed Manufacturers & 
Merchants Indemnity Co., to furnish in- 
surance on automobile, personal liability, 
home, and all casualty lines to all Kro- 
ger employes and their families at “20% 
less than the manual rates you are now 
paying.” 

The Kroger company 


recently sent to 


all store personnel under the direction 
of its St. Louis branch, the following: 

“Some time ago a circular was sent 
out to each and every employe in the 
company inquiring if they owned an 
automobile, etc. I expect you all have 
wondered what the purpose of this cir- 


cular was. Now it comes out. 
Organizes Own Company 

“Kroger has organized an insurance 
company of their own named the Manu 
facturers & Merchants Indemnity Com- 
pany. They propose to write your in- 
surance on automobile, personal liability, 
home and all casualty lines 20% less 
than the manual rates you are now pay- 
ing. I am sure a saving of this kind 
will interest each and every employe of 
this company. 

“We would like for you, at your ear- 
liest convenience, to look over the poli- 
cigs which you are now carrying with 
outside companies and check your ex 
piration dates on said policies, and send 
in to this department, the type of insur- 
ance you are now carrying, and the ex- 
piration dates of said policies. 

“This is not compulsory on your part, 
but we feel that each and every one of 
you will want to take insurance out 
through Kroger and that each and every 
one of you will also be interested in 
saving 20% on premiums. (Signed) 
Chas. W. Shilkott, Claim Manager.” 

Under date of May 22, the Insurance 
Board of Saint Louis, through its man- 
ager, J. W. Rodger, sent the following 
letter of protest to Albert H. Morrill, 
president and general manager, Kroger 
Grocery & Baking Co.: 

Solicits Store Personnel 

“It has been called to our attention 
that the Kroger Grocery & Baking Co. 
have organized their own insurance com 
pany under the name of Manufacturers 
and Merchants Indemnity Co., and that 
solicitation is made to all store person- 
nel (at least the St. Louis branch) that 
the new company proposes to write the 
insurance on such individuals’ properties. 

“Every business institution in the 
United States, having a branch distribu- 
tion system such as Kroger, might easily 
reason among themselves that what 
Kroger can do everyone else can. If 
they do, we will have a perfect picture 
of big business devouring big business. 
Of late years, big business has been 
mainly on the defense largely through 
its failure to stick to the rule ‘live and 
let live’; all of which prompts us to ask 
you a question. Is it possible your new 
insurance company was formed because 
existing insurance companies could not 
furnish you with as complete coverage 
as you wished? ,This question is asked 
because we in the insurance business put 
in about 90% of our time trying to find 
ways and means to create satisfied cus- 
tomers. Could it be that you were pro- 
moted solely by the motive of saving 
your employes’ money on their insur- 
ance needs? 

“Our organization has always 
for the protection of the interests of 
the middleman, the agent or broker. 
We have consistently fought co-opera- 
tives, particularly in the insurance busi- 
ness and that will continue to be our 
motto. We believe the insurance man, 


stood 


as such, is entitled to his place in the 
sun,” 
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Monarch Announces 
New “44” A, « H. Series 


INNOVATIONS 





INCLUDES MANY — 


Time Extension org ae Compre- 
hensive Policy Sold Only with Life, 
New Riders and Forms Included 


The Monarch Life 
Springfield, Mass., 
accident and 





Insurance .Co., 
announces its new 
“44” series of health 
policies, improvements of existing poll- 
cies, replacements of others, many with 
time benefit extensions, special riders 
and application forms. Included among 
the innovations is a comprehensive pro- 

tection policy to be sold only in connec- 

tion with life insurance, new riders pro- 
viding respectively for nursing care and 
a benefit extension rider attached to the 
comnany's defender policy, a new busi- 
ness women’s policy and three new ap- 
plication forms for accident and health 
alone, life insurance alone or combina- 
tion of the two coverages. 

In his announcement to agents, Presi- 
dent C. W. Young said that the com- 
pany's new guaranteed income policy 1s 
“the finest. policy that has ever been 
announced under this name, aud he 
summarized the improvements in_ the 
company’s new guarantced income policy 
as follows: 

“Accidental Means” Not Used 
against accidental bodily 
injuries—the term “accidental means” is 
not used; level coverage to age 65: hos- 
pital or nurse benefits on daily basis; 
double automobile benefit included as 
part of the policy; double weekly in- 
demnity for travel accidents; surgeon’s 
fees up to the full amount of one weekly 
indemnity; surgical benefits liberalized 
and included as part of the policy; 
waiver of premium after four months’ 
continuous disability; limitations — re- 
moved, all restrictions eliminated except 
war or acts of war with coverage in 
all parts of the world and no limitation 
on aviation. 

It is pointed out that the company’s 
anniversary policy is the same as the 
new guaranteed income policy except 
there is no increase in premium rates 
at age 50, the rate remaining the same 
from date of issue to age 65, and the 
new full benefit policy is identical with 
the anniversary policy except that full 
benefits are paid for non-confining sick- 
ness disability for the entire period of 
coverage. 

The new comprehensive protection 
policy is a disability policy covering long 
periods of disability and may be writ- 
ten to provide 30, 60 or 120 months in- 
demnity during any one period of dis- 
ability. This policy may not be placed 
unless the life insurance is also placed, 
the amount of life insurance required 
depe nding upon the indemnity limit. 
Life insurance previously issued and still 
in force is not considered but the life 
policy must be applied for in combina- 
tion with the disability coverage and 
at the same time. Of this coverage, the 
company announcement says: 

Substantial Risk Involved 

“Because of the very substantial risk 
involved in this policy it may be writ- 
ten on the non-medical basis only within 
the limits shown in the manual and of 
course, only when the accompanying life 
insurance is also within our non-medical 
limits, Particular care must be taken 
in the underwriting of this business in 
the field because it will be very strictly 
reviewed in the home office. Special 
attention should be given to the stability 
of occupation and income and to the 
character and background of the pros- 
pect or applicant, as well as to physical 
impairments and medical history. 

“The announcement of these long 
term policies is a very big step in our 
progress of making available to the pub- 


Insurance 


Neel Warns Against 
Federal Usurpation 


MAKES TALK IN PHILADELPHIA 





Tells A. & H. People To Insure Their 
Own Business Through Selling Pri- 
vate Enterprise and Initiative 





Declaring that the possibilities of the 
future are fraught with the danger of 
Federal usurpation, Insurance Commis- 
sioner Gregg L. Neel of Pennsylvania, 
addressed a recent meeting of the Ac- 
cident & Health Insurance Association 
of. Philadelphia on the subject: “Are 
You Insuring Your Own Business ?” 

“Tt is the urgent duty of everyone in- 
terested in insurance to stop the trend 
of thought among the populace with 
which the New Deal bureaucrats in 
Washington have inculcated them as a 
basis upon which to suggest that the 
Federal Government can serve the pub- 
lic, as insurers, better than can private 
enterprise,” he said. “You know and it 
is a recognized historical fact, that pri- 
vate enterprise took its tremendous for- 
ward surge, throughout the English- 
speaking world first, and particularly 
here in America, only as insurance un- 
derwriters had imagination enough, 
courage enough and the necessary fore- 
sight to organize insurance companies 
and to offer protection against the risks 
of marine and then of fire insurance to 
investors in other businesses. 

Spreading Risks and Hazards 

“It was only as our forebears devel- 
oped the insurance method of spreading 
the risks and hazards of all the other 
businesses that concentration of capital 
and of assets became possible in those 
other businesses. 

“Without insurance as a basic indus- 
try, this country would never have 
reached its present position as the lead- 
ing industrial nation of the world.” 

Saying he felt that it was his duty to 
warn the A. & H. people that if they 
permit the Federal Government to get 
any more of its tentacles around the 
insurance business they might be ac- 
cused of being insurance men who do 





lic full and complete disability protec- 
tion. .. . In view of the extra liability 
assumed under these long term policies 
and the fact that they are to some ex- 
tent experimental, the restrictions and 
limitations contained in our 1942 series 
of policies have been retained in the 
comprehensive protection policy. We 
look forward to the day when these re- 
strictions may be removed, but we do 
not feel justified in domg this until our 
actual experience with these new forms 
demonstrates our ability to make further 
extensions and liberalizations.” 

The Monarch is replacing its former 
cancellable business women’s policy with 
an improved accident policy for business 
and professional women. The new policy 
is non-cancellable and guaranteed re- 
newable until age 60. 

New Riders 

A new rider is the nurse in hospital 
which may be attached to any A. & H. 
policy except the comprehensive pro- 
tection. It provides for nursing care 
while the insured is sick in the hospital. 

Another new rider is the benefit ex- 
tension rider, attachable only to the 
company’s defender policy which extends 
accident coverage to 104 weeks and sick- 
ness to 65 weeks in any one disability. 

With respect to the new application 
forms, the announcement says that an 
important advantage of the new com- 
bination forms is that after selling an 
A. & H. policy, the agent can return 
to his client within ninety days and ob- 
tain his application for life insurance 
on a simple form which comprises only 
six questions. 


R. P. Diffenbaugh Joins 


Bankers National Life 

R. P. Diffenbaugh, who has been with 
Continental Casualty since 1941 and be- 
fore that with the Travelers, joined the 
Bankers National Life of Montclair, N. 
J., on June 1 as manager of its newly 
created accident and health department. 
With the Continental Mr. Diffenbaugh 
has served as Eastern supervisor of the 
non-cancellable accident and of the 
commercial A. & H. divisions. He has 
traveled the territory extensively and 
has done a creditable job. 

His A. & H. career started with the 
Travelers in 1934 in its Philadelphia 
branch office after attending Washing- 
ton & Lee University. He had a diversi- 
fied experience with the Travelers, and 
in 1941 joined Continental Casualty as 
special agent in Philadelphia. Later in 
that year he was transferred to New 
York and assigned to Eastern super- 
visory duties. 





not insure the future of their own busi- 
ness. Commissioner Neel continued: 

“There is a vast army of insurance 
men and women in this country. As you 
well know, there are thousands of acci- 
dent and health agents alone. Here is 
an army which certainly has the ear of 
the American public. It seems to me 
that the first duty of that army today 
is not so much to sell insurance policies, 
but to sell to the American voters the 
idea that insurance is so much the key- 
stone of all business that to permit the 
New Deal bureaucrats to pull out that 
cornerstone of business is to permit it 
indeed to pull down the whole structure. 

“I suggest that you give serious 
thought to this matter of insuring your 
own business. To do that you must do 
more than sell policies: you must sell 
insurance: sell private enterprise and 
the rights of individual initiative. 

“Little will it get you to be a success- 
ful salesman of policies today if, while 
you sell policies, those who represent 
you in Congress permit bureaucratic 
theorists to take over your very busi- 
ness. 

“Now in this year of a national elec- 
tion, you must get out and fight for your 
business lives because unless you suc- 
ceed in stopping such legislation as the 
Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill, which has 
been so aptly described as the “cradle- 
to-the-grave” insurance bill—unless you 
ston all such legislation, you might as 
well throw away your rate books, your 
knowledge of the insurance business and 
your very American way of life and 
prepare yourselves for life under a to- 
talitarian form of government.” 


NO LAW CHANGES NEEDED 








Minn. Compensation Board Actuary in 
Cheerful Report Says Rates Stabil- 
ized; Employers Friendly 
The Minnesota Compensation Insur- 
ance Board is functioning properly and 
no changes in the present law affecting 
it are needed, P. J. O’Connor, actuary, re- 
cently told an inter-legislative commit- 
tee. He said compensation insurance 
rates in Minnesota have been stabilized 
in the face of an enormous increase in 
employment because of the war. Mr. 
O’Connor further said relations are 
friendly between employers and the in- 

surance companies. 


Rules Richmond Had Right 
To Turn Down Lowest Bid 


Horace Edwards, city attorney of 
Richmond, Va., has ruled that the 
mayor’s advisory board acted within its 
legal authority when it recently rejected 
the low bidder on insurance for city- 
owned motor vehicles and awarded the 
contract to another company. The 
opinion read in part: 

“Tt has always been the policy and prac- 
tice to preserve the right to reject even 
the lowest reliable bid. The wisdom of 
such practice is, of course, beyond the 
scope of this opinion. The ruling was 
given after the board failed to award 
the insurance to a mutual company. 





Dineen Gives Assent 
To Non-Stock Filings 


ALLOWS COMPENSATION PLAN 





Wants Adequate Statistical Basis F;. 
tablished; Sees Comp. Rating Plan- 
as Growing in Complexities 





A filing of the non-stock casualty c»r- 
riers modifying the premium discount 
plan and the retrospective rating pian 
of workmen’s compensation insurance {or 
this class of companies in New York 
State has been approved by Superin- 
tendent of Insurance Robert E Dineen, 
effective as of July 1. Under this filing, 
the non-stock carriers will be enabje d 
to charge somewhat higher premiums on 
the larger risks than those collected by 
the stock casualty companies. 

The changes approved by the Super- 
intendent will not have any effect on 
the first $5,000 of standard premium un- 
der the premium discount plan. How- 
ever, all premiums in excess of $5,000 
shall be subject to a discount of 12% 
when the policy is written by a stock 
company but only 7.4% when written by 
a non-stock carrier. When the policy 
is written on a retrospective basis the 
non-stock carriers can collect one-half 
of one per cent to 5% more than the 
stock companies, depending on the size 
of the risk. 

Adaquate Statistical Basis 

In approving the filing, Mr. Dineen 

rendered the following decision: 
_ “The proposed filing is approved sub- 
ject to the observations set forth in the 
decision of the Department dated April 
12, 1944. By that the Superintendent 
means that this proposal will be allowed 
to continue in operation, along with the 
existing plan, in the expectation that 
an adequate statistical basis for both 
plans will be developed within a rea- 
sonable time. 

“The Department has viewed with 
some misgivings the growing com- 
plexities of the compensation rating 
nlans and the parallel operation of these 
two plans will afford necessary oppor- 
tunities for observation and study. 

“In approving this filing the Depart- 
ment has not overlooked the fact that 
this proposal is subject to the same 
criticism-as the plans to which refer- 
ence was made in our decision of April 
12, 1944. Section 183, subdivision (d) of 
the insurance law requires the Superin- 
tendent, in the case of participating in- 
surers, to consider policyholders’ divi- 
dends. Having in mind the statutory 
mandate, the Superintendent has ap- 
proved the filing only because it will 
tend to minimize inequities between 
large and small policyholders insured by 
mutual companies brought about by dis- 
counts and dividends.” 





KEMPER GROUP PROMOTIONS 





Lumbermens Mutual Advances Van 
Aken, Gruhn, Leary, Noble, Brown; 
Holds Radio Sales Conference 

President James S. Kemper of Lum- 
bermens Mutual Casualtv Co., an- 
nounces promotion of the following ex- 
ecutives, made at the annual meeting of 
the company’s board of directors and 
advisory board at the company’s home 
office in Chicago last week: 


Lawrence W. Van Aken, resident man- 


ager of the Kemper Companies at Los 
Angeles, was elected resident vice presi- 
dent; Melvin F. Gruhn, manager, San 
Francisco office, was named_ reside ent 
secretary of Lumbermens; John F. 
Leary, assistant secretary and manager 
of the New England underwriting (e- 
nartment, became resident secretary; 
Russell L. Noble, manager at Seattle. 
was made resident secretary. and /atl 
Brown, head of the bond departnicnt, 
was appointed assistant secretary. 
During the meeting, a half hour coast- 
to-coast closed circuit radio sales ©on- 
ference was held, when President Kem- 
per and other officials of the company 
as well as representatives in severa 
sections of the country were speakers. 


Ju 
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June 2, 1944 














AN ADMINISTRATOR'S , 
BOND RIGHT AWAY! 7 





A\rrorneys save time when they ’phone a Travelers Agent 
for an Administrator’s Bond and here’s why: 
—short form order blank for most kinds of fiduciary 
bonds up to $5,000. 
—no application required from the fiduciary. 
—no joint control. 


—only a minimum amount of information is needed to 
fill out the bond form. 


The new order blank for Fiduciary Bonds, as offered by The , 


Travelers is a marvel of condensation. 


THE TRAVELERS INDEMNITY COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 























A Most Exclusive Club 


ia MEMBERSHIP of this most exclusive 
club is drawn from the Blue Book of 
American Business. 


The great and the vital are on the ros- 
ter. Forty-nine, all told. Select company, 
these leaders. Select . . . and selective! 


Over the years, these members built 
their reputations carefully, conservatively, 
purposefully. They probed, searched and 
experimented. Only on the facts and ex- 
periences of past years did they build their 
plans for the next. 


Differing in products and problems, 
differing in policies and personnel, they 
nevertheless came to have two things in 
common! 


All became sales leaders. All became 
members of that most exclusive group— 
the advertisers in Puck-The Comic Weekly! 


Two ran their first advertisements in 
Puck in 1931. 


Four more joined them in 1932. 

Five more started in 1933. A year later 
the total membership was 15. The number 
was 24 in 1940; 49 in 1943. 

No one, of course, would claim that 
membership in Puck’s group of advertisers 
automatically makes a company great. 

But the fact that these great companies 
advertise consistently in Puck is particu- 
larly significant for those whose success 
also depends on reaching the hearts as well 
as the minds of 20,000,000 Americans 
who read Puck-The Comic Weekly. 

Delivered through 15 great Sunday 
newspapers, Puck-The Comic Weekly 
takes its advertisers into the homes of more 
than 6,000,000 families, from coast to 
coast, every week! 


To learn more about this opportunity — 


call Puck-The Comic Weekly, 959 Eighth 
Avenue, New York 19, N. Y., or Hearst 
Building, Chicago 6, Ill. 


Lhe C Mem bers 





Baver & Black Ltd. 

Bendix Aviation Corporation 
Walter J. Black, Inc. 
Chesebrough Mfg. Co. Consolidated 
Chrysler Corporation 

The Coca-Cola Company 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Company 
Corning Glass Works 

The Cudahy Packing Co. 
Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc. 
Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc. 
Doughnut Corp. of America 
Eversharp, Inc. 

Frank H. Fleer Corp. 

F, W. Fitch Company 
General Electric Co. 

General Foods Corp. 
General Mills, Inc. 

A. C. Gilbert Co. 

Gillette Safety Razor Co. 

The Grove Laboratories, Inc. 
H. J. Heinz Company 

Geo. A. Hormel & Company 


International Cellucotton Products Co. 


The Andrew Jergens Company 


“The ‘Junket’ Folks” 
(Chr. Hansen’s Laboratory, Inc.) 


Lambert Pharmacal Company 
Lamont, Corliss & Company 
Thomas Leeming & Co., Inc. 
Lever Brothers Company 

The Lionel Corporation 
Maybelline Company 

The Mennen Company 
Pepsi-Cola Company 

The Pepsodent Co. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 
Procter & Gamble Co. 

The Quaker Oats Co. 

Ralston Purina Co. 

R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 
W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co. 
Standard Brands, Inc. 
Stokely Brothers & Company, Inc. 
Swift & Company 

Twentieth Century Fox Film Corp. 
Unicorn Press 

U. S. Army Recruiting Service 
Wilson Chemical Co., Inc. 
William H. Wise & Co., Inc. 
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